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brine problem of the present increase of population, of its 

causes and probable consequences, is a topic studied in 
Japan by many private scholars as well as official or semi- 
official bodies and is passionately debated in the Press. It 
has, in fact, become an obsessive substratum of the political 
ideology of that country. The majority of students of 
Japanese population problems seem to accept the view, 
apparently supported by statistical evidence, that the as- 
tounding increase in Japan’s population during the last two 
generations was a result of improved economic conditions 
owing to industrial progress.1_ Frequent parallels are drawn 
with the British industrial revolution in the nineteenth 
century. Stress is laid upon the fact that in Great Britain 
the pressure of growing numbers was relieved by a mass- 
emigration which resulted in an additional stimulus for the 
industrial development of the home country. No such 
possibilities are said to be open to Westernized Japan, which 
has no adequate outlets either for its population or for its 


1 Thus, some of the Japanese members of the 1936 Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations tried to explain this increase by stating that peoples with a low standard 
of living raise their rate of population increase when their standard of living rises 
(L.P.R. Notes, Nos. 6-7, x, 1936, ref. 1). The full Proceedings of the Sixth Conference, 
held in the Yosemite National Park, California, August 1936, were published in 
Problems of the Pacific, 1936 (ref. 2). 
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produce, and suffocates within its narrow frontiers. There 
has been some controversy as to whether the increase of 
population in Great Britain as a result of a decline in the 
death-rate was the primary cause of the growth of industry 
or vice versa. It has been said that it was the increase in 
population, due to the downward trend of mortality, which 
helped industry, rather than industry which helped increase 
in population. Such views are not usually put forward 
with regard to Japan. One of the objects of the present 
paper is to insist on this aspect of the problem and to track 
some of the fallacies which are believed to underlie nearly 
all writings on this subject. | 

It has also been stated that the problem is not merely one 
of direct causal relation between economic and demographic 
expansion, but that Japan affords an example of a country 
which more or less suddenly emerges from a torpor and 
displays a juvenile energy in all directions; the abandonment 
of the caste system and the adoption of free circulation be- 
tween the different strata of population are believed to have 
played an important part in this biological rejuvenation.* 

The analysis of Japan’s industrial expansion falls beyond 
the scope of the present paper, and it is not intended, there- 
fore, to examine the validity of the statements according to 
which the industrialization of Japan, in the way it was carried 
out, did not and cannot bring a distinct relief to Japanese 
population pressure.? But these problems cannot be ignored 


1 See, for instance, the paper read by E. C. Snow before the Royal Statistical Society 
on January 15, 1935: “ The Limits of Industrial Employment ”’ (ref. 3). 

* See, for instance: The Recent Economic Development of Japan, Bank of Japan, 1915: 
“With the restoration of Imperial authority, the security of life and property has been 
established, the caste system abolished, the freedom of occupation and residence recog- 
nized, and, in short, all the ties of the feudal system having been taken away, life has 
become much easier, and its long-pent-up force has begun to manifest itself in the 
enormous increase of population as well as in other ways ” (ref. 4). 

A similar view was upheld by Professor Gini (see Population, lectures on the Harris 
Foundation, ref. 5). According to this author, such a “ renaissance,” as a result of 
changes in the social fabric of society, may either result in an actual increase in fertility, 
or at least enable the countries to retard decline in the birth-rate. Japan would 
belong to the former category, Italy to the latter. 

3 See Freda Utley (refs. 6, 7). 
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when examining the situation arising from Japan’s complaint 
of overpopulation.! 

The demographic expansion of Japan, as accepted com- 
monly on grounds of statistical evidence, is stated to have 
been preceded by over two centuries in which population 
was stagnant.? The increase which came in the second half 
of the nineteenth century as a result of the opening of the 
country to Western influence is commonly believed to be 
the more remarkable, as it is said to have been caused, in 
spite of increasing mortality, by a phenomenal jump in the 
birth-rate. In Japan this view is upheld, among others, 
by the Japanese Institute for the Research of Population 
Problems, a body dependent on the Japanese Home Office.* 
In Western countries one of its main protagonists was, in 
recent years, Professor J. E. Orchard: “It is not easy to 
understand why the ending of Japanese seclusion should so 
directly affect the population growth. The usual and 
seemingly obvious explanation must be dismissed. The 
introduction of Western hygiene and medical science has 
brought no decline in the death-rate. It is higher now than 
it was in 1870.’ 

Whereas the population, according to the records of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century, 
fluctuated between 25 and 28 millions, most writers on this 


1 See also the syllabus of the Proceedings of the Yosemite Conference (ref. 1, 
p. 22): “ The need of securing supplies of raw materials in time of war was given by 
Japanese speakers as one of the reasons for the large part which armed forces play in 
their country. Their argument was that you must arm to ensure control over supplies 
of raw materials required for armaments.” 

? See in this connexion the paper published in 1894 by Garret Droppers, “‘ The Popu- 
lation of Japan in the Tokugawa period ”’ (ref. 8). 

Useful comments on Japanese statistics and detailed bibliography are contained in 
Crocker’s Japanese Population Problems, Appendix I (ref. 9). 

3 See, e.g., its report to the International Population Conference held in Paris in 1937 
(ref. 10). 

* Orchard: “‘ The Pressure of Population in Japan ” (ref. 11). Contrary to the above 
views, Shiroshi Nasu states, in his lecture on the Harris Foundation (ref. 12), pp. 193-4, 
that the rise in the birth-rate was accompanied by a decreasing mortality; the author 
contradicts himself, however, by producing, a few pages farther on, a diagram showing 
for the years 1870-1910 death-rates substantially lower than for the subsequent decades. 
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subject are of the opinion that those records were incomplete, 
and that in 1840 the Japanese population must have been 
near 30 millions, the same as over a century before. A new 
series of estimates, made by the present authorities, which 
goes back as far as 1872, however, gives for that year a figure 
several millions higher. The various data relating to the 
number and movement of population are summarized in the 
diagram below, which shows: 

(1) The population according to the official records for 
the years 1721-1846: curve AB. 

(2) The level actually admitted by the majority of writers, 
i.e. a population of some 30 millions, subject to fluctuations, 
but without any definite upward trend: curve CD. 

(3) For the years 1872-1920, the range of official estimates 
—curve EF—computed in 1930 by present-day authorities, 
so as to tally with the subsequent census results. 

(4) Curve FG, referring to census results 1920, 1925, 1930, 
and 1935. 

(5) Birth- and death-rates plotted from quinquennial 
averages. 

In a diagram published in his paper,? Orchard linked up 
the horizontal line of 1720-1840, corresponding roughly to 
the curve CD of the present diagram, with the upward line 
of the estimates since 1872 so as to get a continuous curve 
for two centuries. His curve suggests that the population 
was stable until 1840, and started increasing towards that 
year. It will be shown below that the linking up of the 
more recent estimates with the old ones is at least hazar- 
dous and probably erroneous. This remark applies still 
more to any endeavour to compare recent population esti- 
mates with the original estimates of the Tokugawa period.* 


1 Ref. 11. 

* A probably more correct view is taken in Moulton’s Japan. Moulton publishes 
there one diagram for the period 1720-1840 and another for the period commencing with 
1875, without linking them up with each other. He rightly states that “ the sharp jump 
shown by the chart is largely to be accounted for by the more complete population data 
which were assembled by the new Government ” (ref. 13, p. 384). It is to be deplored 
that this critical view has apparently found no echo, whereas many were only too ready 
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Ignoring some rather serious discrepancies in figures quoted 
by the different authors, the data as a whole appear to 
corroborate at first glance the suggestion of an awakening 
from a demographic torpor, accompanied by a puzzling 
immunity from the influence of modern sanitation. As 
these curious phenomena have not afforded a satisfactory 
explanation, the basic data underlying these statements must 
be scrutinized. 

It is possible that it is the literature on the evolution of 
Japanese population in the nineteenth century which needs 
rejuvenation. For obvious reasons—particularly linguistic 
difficulties—there has been a tendency to repeat views ex- 
pressed by other authors. Thus Droppers’ paper referred to 
above (ref. 8) appears to have served as basis directly or 
indirectly for several Western students, and has possibly 


influenced even the Japanese literature on this subject. But | 


just as successive casts become less and less representative 
of the original, views endorsed successively by various 
authors are likely to lose some of their original precision; the 
original reservations being frequently ignored, the final 
result is distorted. All Western students to whom Japanese 
material is not available will therefore be greatly indebted to 
Mr. Ryoichi Ishii, who puts at their disposal a mass of data and 
information which would otherwise be inaccessible to them. 

In order to analyse the basic material, the period under 
review might be divided into the following parts: 

(1) Tokugawa period, ending in 1868. 

(2) Meiji period: (a) 1868-1920, () 1920 to date. 
to endorse the views of a demographic expansion quite unique in its kind. The proud 
feeling of a glorious—although troublesome—expansion is possibly more gladly accepted 
than a painstaking and critical scrutiny of the statistical material at hand. 

? Ryoichi Ishii: Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan (ref. 14). Whereas frequent 
use has been made of Ishii’s book in the present paper for confronting the views and 
completing the information given therein, it is believed that Ishii relies too much on 
the official data, and that he is many a time victim of their fallaciousness. But the 
book has the merit of being written in an independent and critical spirit. This is 
the more valuable because some Japanese research workers apparently found it difficult 


to conduct _ work independently of the views taken or policy pursued by their 
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(1) ToxuGAwa Pertop (1603-1868) 

This period came to an end in 1868, when the powerful 
Tokugawa dynasty of military regents surrendered its power 
to the Emperor. During this period Japan enjoyed peace. 
It kept aloof from any contact with the outside world, 
foreigners being forbidden as a rule to enter the country and 
Japanese to leave it. Owing to scarcity of food, which made 
itself felt more particularly through severe famines, mortality 
is believed to have been high. Thus between 1690 and 1840 
there had been 22 famines, the worst in 1837. Birth-rates 
are stated to have been low, owing to a deliberate check on 
births, especially among the Samurai, whose income was 
fixed in natura and could not be extended.!. ‘The division of 
the population into castes which made intermarriages im- 
possible is also believed by some to have been detrimental 
to an increase of population.? 

Data as to numbers are available since 1721, when the 
first of a series of quinquennial “ censuses ”’ was held by the 
Tokugawa; they are shown in the following table: 


Tasie 
EsTIMATED POPULATION IN THE TOKUGAWA ERA 


000’s 000’s 
1726 . ‘ ‘ . 26,549 1786 . é 25,086 
1732 . 26,922 1792 . ‘ ‘ 24,891 
1738 . Records lost 1798 . ‘ - 25,472 
1750 . . 25,918 1816 . 25,622 
1768 . ‘ 26,252 1846 . ‘ 26,908 


The figure for 1792 appears thus to be “‘ the lowest figure 
recorded in any censuses of the Tokugawa period, and is a 
fitting culmination to an era noted in the history of Japan as 
a time of starvation and misery.” ® 

1 Orchard, ref. 11; Droppers, ref. 8. ? Gini, ref. 5. 
3 J. Murdoch, A History of Japan (ref. 15), vol. III, p. 399. 
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The above figures, reproduced from a study published by 
Professor Honjo, agree with those quoted in 1894 by Droppers.' 
But whereas Droppers insists on the incomplete character of 
those records, which must not be used without considerable 
adjustment, these reservations were ignored by several con- 
temporary authors. Their statements, based on a comparison 
between present-day figures and the much less complete data 
of the past century, are therefore likely to be grossly exagger- 
ated. When trying to ascertain the probable value of those 
** censuses,” one should bear in mind that Japan was in those 
times a feudal country with a rigid caste system, debarred 
from foreign intercourse, having little land transportation, 
neither foreign nor internal trade on an important scale; 
it was thus an isolated country composed of isolated economic 
and social units. 

The decision to have the population numbered was one 
of the numerous administrative measures taken by the 
shogun (military regent) of the country; censuses were to 
follow at intervals of six years. Following the prohibition 
of Chvistianity, every commoner as well as the lower Samurai 
had to obtain from the village priest a certificate of being free 
from all taint of the “ evil religion ” and to have his name 
recorded in the temple register. These registers were 
revised annually, so that all that was necessary for census 
purposes were merely to collect the totals recorded in the 
temple registers and add them together. Neither Samurai 
nor their servants, male or female, were required to be 
recorded, while all under fifteen years of age might be counted 
or omitted at the option of the respective county authorities.’ 
It is likely that the purpose of these censuses was to readjust 


1E. Honjo, “The Population and its Problems in the Tokugawa Era” (ref. 16). 
The series does not always agree, however, with that published by Ishii (ref. 14, p. 7). 
Thus, for instance, the above figure for 1828 is given by Ishii as referring to 1852 and the 
figure for 1816 as referring to 1804. Such discrepancies, which are probably not of a 
cutee nature, and might have been avoided, add to the confusion. 

See in this connexion more particularly Murdoch (ref. 1 5), vol. III, p. 357; Ishii 
(ref. 14), ch. 1; Droppers (ref. 8), and Honjo (ref. 16). 
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the finances of the Shogunate, as the Government at the 
time was embarrassed for want of funds.* 

The fluctuations in the figures shown in Table I reflect 
on the whole fairly satisfactorily the incidence of some major 
calamities, more especially famines. Thus, for example, the 
drop in 1750 may be attributed to the famine of 1749, and 
that in 1762 to the famine of 1757 and the flood of 1758; 
similarly the severe famine in 1783 is reflected in the reduced 
population figures for 1786. No undue importance should 
be attributed, however, to these factors, their results being 
likely to be statistically exaggerated: population records in 
years of calamities such as famines, floods, etc., may reflect, 
not only decrease in population, but increased deficiencies in 
recording, directly attributable to these calamities. But 
whatever the fluctuations in the actual population may have 
been, it is evident, from the scope of these “ censuses,”’ that the 
figures cannot be taken as representing the whole population. 

On the assumption, based on official records, that children 
had actually been included in the reports of all counties 
except two, and allowing for the exclusion of Samurai, 
estimated at 350,000, of their servants, and some other 
apparent omissions, Droppers arrived at the conclusion that 
the actual population of Japan must have reached almost 
go millions. This view was subsequently endorsed by the 
majority of authors, and has become more or less axiomatic. 
It should, however, be emphasized that Droppers’ aim was to 
get, not so much the absolute population of the Tokugawa 
period, as the relative growth or decrease from year to year. 
de intended to measure the trend and not the actual level of 
the population.2. When trying to ascertain the probable 


1 This rather convincing view was held more particularly by Murdoch and Droppers. 
Ishii, on the contrary, presumes that the census had apparently no direct relation to tax 
levy. It should be noted in this connexion that early censuses in a great number of 
countries were actually connected with fiscal purposes. Japan’s neighbour, Korea, had 
had “ censuses ” for poll-tax purposes much prior to Japan. 

2 Professor Honjo suggests likewise 2 to 3 millions, but he insists on the fact that any 
such adjustments are actually guesswork (ref. 16). 
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level of the population, one should bear in mind the 
following points: 

(1) It is not to be expected that under the conditions pre- 
vailing the ecclesiastical certificates of orthodoxy either 
actually comprised all the commons above fifteen years or 
that the administration was sufficiently efficient to ensure 
a comprehensive dispatch of all these returns to the central 
authority. 

(2) Any count destined for fiscal purposes—or suspected 
by the population to be so—results in an endeavour to escape 
the “ count.” There is no reason why a Japanese enumera- 
tion in the eighteenth century should in this respect have 
been different from enumerations made under the same 
conditions, and even in recent times, in other countries. 
Many people must have balanced the temptation to get a 
diploma for “ orthodox view” against the aversion from 
paying taxes. 

(3) Contrary to the official version, it is unthinkable that 
all the counties but two, which were stated to have included 
people under fifteen, should have sent in complete reports, 
as neither the obligation to secure certificates issued by 
priests nor payment of taxes was likely to have been applicable 
to children—and possibly also to women.! 

For these reasons it would appear that the population of 
Japan during the Tokugawa period might have been, and 
probably was, well above the commonly admitted level of 
30 millions. 

Now, what about the stationary character of the popula- 
tion? Droppers states that, in addition to severe positive 
checks exercised on the population, such as famines and 
other calamities, the number was kept down deliberately, 
more particularly by the Samurai, among whom it was de- 
grading to have more than three children and who rarely 


b On the other hand, there is sometimes a tendency to inflate figures in order to please 
higher authorities or secure a higher revenue. Such exaggerations, of course, of which 
there are examples even in modern times, make figures practically worthless. 
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married before the age of thirty.’ But this argument can 
hardly be taken as pertinent, since the Samurai represented 
only a small percentage of the total population,’ so that their 
policy, unless adopted by the masses, could not have any 
appreciable influence on the trend of population. Droppers 
states himself, moreover, that early marriages were the rule 
among the common people.® 

It seems, on the other hand, that abortions and more 
particularly infanticide were actually a common feature 
of that period, and by no means confined to the Samurai. 
Neither of them was, however, permitted by law. Whereas 
the charges asked for abortions even from the poor are stated 
to have been very high, infanticide had the distinct advantage 
of conveying no cost. And as regards its moral aspect, 
** People of those days thought no more seriously of infanticide 
than of rooting out vegetables or herbs.” ¢ 

In view of the fact that population estimates in many 
countries tend as a rule to become more complete, one may 
presume that the earlier of the Tokugawa estimates were 
possibly less complete than the later ones. More especially 
registration of women in the Eastern countries is frequently 
less complete than that of the male population. The following 
percentages, showing the number of males per 100 females, 
are based on the actual data relating to those of the Toku- 
gawa “censuses” for which separate figures by sex are 
available 5: 

1 Ref. 8, p. 280. * Roughly 350,000 (ref. 8, p. 261). 3 Ref. 8, p. 281. 

* Honjo (ref. 16, p. 77). 

The Japanese standard of morals has in this respect changed under Western influence, 
at least as regards infanticide. It may be wondered whether the new warlike morale 
is superior to the old Japanese custom of infanticide and abortions as means of adapting 
the number of population to available subsistance in an era of peace. Whereas according 
to Ishii (ref. 14, p. 36) “ to-day Japanese are quite offended when social historians refer 
to these reckless practices of the Tokugawa era and to their persistence among certain 
people until a generation ago,” it would appear that infanticide has not entirely dis- 
appeared. As to the suppression of abortions, Western civilization can hardly be pre- 
sumed to have served as a model in this direction; nevertheless, the strict prohibition of 
abortions was one of the items in the programme of Westernization enforced by the 
Meiji Government. 

5 For actual figures see Honjo (ref. 16). 
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TABLE II 
MALEs PER 100 FEMALES 

1732 115 
1750 114 
1756 113 
1762 114 
1816 110 
1828 
1834 I 

1846 106 


These figures point to the probability of a gradual im- 
provement in the registration of the female population.' 
The possibility that the population was even declining, but 
that this decline was in part obscured by a more complete 
registration, should, therefore, not be entirely rejected. 

The above analysis may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The only regular data as to the number of population 
during the Tokugawa period are those of the eighteenth 
century. With a few exceptions, no data are available for 
the Tokugawa era in the nineteenth century. 

(2) It appears reasonable to assume that in the Tokugawa 
era the birth—or rather the conception rate—was, as a rule, 
high; but that it was offset by a high infant mortality, under 
which one may include abortions. In addition to infanticide 
and abortions which acted as regular checks, population was 
frequently diminished by famines and other calamities. 

(3) Although the fluctuations in the population were 
possibly more violent than suggested by the records, there is 
not sufficient evidence of a distinct upward or downward 
trend of population during the period ending towards 1850. 

(4) The actual level of population is likely to have been 
well above the level assumed hitherto. 


(2) Mert Pertop 

In 1868 the power held hitherto by the Shoguns was 
transferred to the young emperor Meiji. This put on end 
to what practically amounted to a seclusion of the emperors 


* This is the more probable, as the ratio of males over females in the period 1872 to 
date fluctuated usually between 1o1 and 102 per cent. 3 
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during seven centuries. The Meiji era coincided with the 
beginning of Japan’s Westernization, the impetus towards 
which had been given by the coercive action of the American 
Admiral Perry in 1853. The whole economic and political 
structure of the country was upheaved within one generation, 
industry developed through State intervention, the popula- 
tion became more and more urbanized, the sons of the 
Samurai became leading people in industry and finance. It 
is important to realize that industrialization in Japan did not 
develop gradually as in Western countries through capital- 
ism, but that from a medieval state of feudalism Japan sprang 
into the ranks of industrial countries. But it was almost 
entirely a Government industry built up as part of a Western- 
ization programme. Most of the Government enterprises 
having been passed on, by 1885, to a few private concerns, 
almost all the important industrial and financial under- 
takings to-day belong to, or are controlled by, a few mono- 
polistic concerns." 

The new era is characterized by a striking increase in the 
population which, according to the statistical material avail- 
able, increased from 34,806,000 in 1872 to 69,254,000 in 
1935. Table III shows some of the official estimates of 
population, together with census results and the average 
annual increase between two successive dates in the table.* 

Owing to the introduction in 1872 of registration of 
population movement, annual data have since been available 
for births as well as for deaths. Table IV below shows the 
birth- and death-rates per 1,000 inhabitants and the excess 


of births over deaths.* 
There are, however, numerous discrepancies between the 


1 The changes in social background were possibly less profound. A vivid but perhaps 
somewhat too passionate and subjective picture of the weak points of this hasty develop- 
ment was given by Freda Utley in Japan’s Feet of Clay (ref. 6), and in an article published in 
the March number, 1937, of Pacific Affairs (ref. 7). The réle of the Samurai and the 
Government in the development of Japanese capitalism is described by Y. Horie in 
“An Outline of the Rise of Modern Capitalism,” Kyoto University’s Economic Review, 
July 1936 (ref. 17). 

® Ishii (ref. 14, p. 59). 3 Ishii (ref. 14, pp. 124-6). 
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TABLE 
INCREASE IN PoPULATION, 1872-1935 


Average Censes Average 
Estimated 4 
000’s. Per 000’s. Per 
8. III thousand a“ thousand 
1872. | 34,806 I. 
1920 551963 
1875. + | 35316 51 | 1925 59+737 13°! 
1880 . 36,649 1930 64,450 | 
1885. 38,313 79 11995 - + 69,254 144 
1890 . ° ‘ 39,902 8-2 | 
1895 . | 41,557 8-2 
1900 . 43,847 10°8 
1910. 49,184 10°8 
1915 .- | §2,752 | 
1920 | 55473 10.1 | 
TABLE IV 
Brrtus, DeatHs, NATURAL INCREASE PER 1,000 INHABITANTS 
Births. | Deaths. |Increase. | Births. | Deaths. Increase. 
| | 
1872-5 | 228 | 179 49 1921-5 . | 346 | 21g | 127 
1876-80 . 17°8 72 | 1926-30 . 336 194 14°2 
1881-5 | 26-0 19°3 67 1931-5 | 
1886-90 . | 285 | 20°7 78 
1891-5 -| 26 | ari 75 | 
1896-1900 . | 31-0 | 20°7 10°3 
1901-05. | | 205 | IF 
1906-10. | 20-9 | | 
335 | 13°4 
1916-20. | 33°0 | 23°6 9°4 | 


rates published in the Japanese documents, owing, in the 
first instance, to divergencies obtaining in the population 
estimates prior to the 1920 census. But even the rates for 
intercensal years differ sometimes. (More detailed reference 
to these discrepancies is given below.) 

The following diagram gives a rough picture of the general 
trend shown by the annual records referring io the number 
and the movement of Japanese population since 1872: 
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Notwithstanding the discrepancies referred to above, the 
various series published are sufficiently well represented in 
the above diagram, inasmuch as all of them show the follow- 
ing common features: 

(1) A sharp upward movement of the population. 

(2) A sharp upward movement of the birth-rates in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, a less pronounced 
trend in the years 1900-20, a downward trend in the most 
recent years. 

(3) A somewhat similar movement in the death-rates, i.e. 
upward movement to start with, followed since the ’nineties 
by a period of rates fluctuating slightly around a horizontal 
level, and finally a decrease since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

As the first real census of Japan was taken in 1920, it 
might be convenient, for sake of further analysis, to deal 
separately with the period 1868-1920 on one hand, and the 
period from 1920 onwards on the other. 


(a) Pertod 1868-1920 

Contrary to many statements—even official Japanese 
documents—all the population figures prior to 1920 are 
estimates, containing apparently an appreciable margin of 
error. The uncertainty prevailing in their computation is 
revealed by the existence of several series of estimates, some 
of which were discontinued after census figures became avail- 
able, whilst others appear to have been continued. This 
somewhat confusing situation, which gave rise to manifold 
miscalculations, is briefly as follows !: 

(1) Annual counts of domiciled population based on regis- 
tration of households were introduced in 1872 and have been 
conducted since. They include Japanese living abroad, but 
not foreigners and people without domicile. 


1 See more particularly Ishii (ref. 14) and a pamphlet of the Bureau of Statistics, 


La population du Japon depuis 1872 (ref. 18). 
Useful information on the nature of the older estimates will be found in the preface of 


Etat de la population de U Empire du Japon, 1903 (ref. 19). 
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(2) On the basis of the above de iure population, an en- 
deavour was made to compute de facto figures. The results 
proved to be inadequate, in view of the deficiency of registra- 
tion as regards temporary residences and removals. 

(3) The figures under (2) were therefore roughly adjusted, 
account being taken of the duplications contained therein. 
This was what might be called “‘a corrected de facto 
population.” 

(4) Census data have become available since 1920. The 
census of 1920 yielded a figure which was substantially below 
expectation.! 

(5) As a result of the censuses of 1920 and 1925, the 
Bureau of Statistics made new estimates with a view to 
obtaining comparable data dack to 1872. These new 
estimates are those given in Table III and utilized for 
Diagram II above. 

The confusion arising from this multiplicity of data and the 
co-existence of series inconsistent with each other is made 
still more serious by the uncertainty as to the dates to which 
some of the figures refer. Thus, in some publications figures 
are published in a form which implies that they refer to the 
end of each year, whereas, according to other statements, 
they appear to refer to January 1 of the year given. In view 
of the rapid increase of population, such differences of date 
can by no means be overlooked. 

The value of the new estimates depends mainly on the 
value of the census results and the quality of the registration 
of the natural and migratory movement of the population. 
(Further comments on the census are given in part (4) of this 
article, dealing with the period 1920-35.) 

1 This is not surprising, and corresponds to what was observed in many other countries. 
Thus, ignoring for the moment the possible incompleteness of a first census, population 
de iure is likely to comprise people who have definitely emigrated, or it contains duplica- 
tions. Thus, for instance, in France the population de droit contains admittedly duplica- 
tions, whilst the records referring to the population de fait, which are substantially lower, are 
believed to be incomplete; the true number lies between these two. The Japanese 
census of 1920 was on a de facto basis, whereas the pre-census estimates were based on 
de iure population. 
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Irrespective of the nature of registration, Japanese birth- 
and death-rates are found to fluctuate sometimes merely as 
a result of lack of homogeneity in the population figures 
on which these rates are based. Thus, for instance, the rise 
of the birth-rate from 31-6 per thousand in 1919 to 36-2 
per thousand in 1920 is mainly due to the use in 1920 of the 
census figures, whereas in 1919 a considerably higher estimate 
was made use of; a similar rise necessarily took place in the 
case of the death-rate. All these deficiencies make it ad- 
visable to accept the data with some caution, if not scep- 
ticism, but they cannot obviously be held responsible for 
the upward trend of the rates in the nineteenth century.’ 

Table IV as well as Diagram II calls for further and even 
more serious reservations, since parts of the basic data are 
obviously incomplete. Statements pointing te Japanese 
death-rates as low two generations ago as they are to-day in 
the United Kingdom or Sweden, and birth-rates nearly as 
low as the minimum records reached in recent years by 
Western countries, are sufficiently amazing to require special 
evidence. This evidence should show that Japan affords 
what is probably a unique example in statistical annals, viz. 
a complete registration from the very year of its intro- 
duction, i.e. 1871. The above diagram suggests that this is 
altogether unlikely. 

There is, in fact, no reason to admit that mortality in 
Japan in the second half of the nineteenth century was going 
up. It is true that the urbanization and the industrial 


? Similar difficulties arise in the case of Japanese possessions. Thus, for instance, in 
the case of Korea and Formosa the annual population estimates are being made inde- 
pendently of census results; the estimated figure for Korea was in 1925 about } million 
lower than the result of the census, and in 1930 even 800,000 lower. A comparison 
between the successive censuses on one hand and the natural increase and the migration 
movement on the other, points to the probability of either the first census of Korea or the 
registration of population movement being incomplete. But whereas in the case of 
Japan an endeavour was made to link up estimates with census results, in the case of its 
possessions census figures are used for census years and the original estimates for all 
the other years, with the result that the series shows abnormal fluctuations. This pro- 
cedure, which accounts for some fluctuations in the rates, evidently does not satisfy the 
elementary requirements of statistical measurement. 
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growth which started towards 1875 may have had some 

detrimental effects on the population, but it is inconceivable 

that this effect—if any—could have been more prejudicial 

than the former state of semi-starvation. (In this connexion 

it may be recalled that the lower death-rate in Japanese big 

cities as compared with the rural districts is largely due to a 
more favourable age distribution.) It is likewise incon- 
ceivable that Japan’s population was the only one to resist 
the improvements in mortality brought about everywhere 
else by scientific progress.1_ It appears more natural to admit 
that the rise in the death-rate in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century is due mainly to improved registration.® 
The rising curve of the death-rates, far from being an evidence 
of rising mortality, may indicate the period during which 
registration was particularly defective and gradually im- 
proving, i.e. until the end of the nineteenth century, when the 
registration was reorganized and concentrated with the 
General Bureau of Statistics (1899). Experience in other 
countries shows that, when registration is improving, the 
improvement usually bears more particularly on the regis- 
tration of births; death registration being as a rule more 
complete, there is a smaller margin for improvement. In 

1 It may be argued that an increasing birth-rate results in an increasing death-rate 
owing to increased infant mortality. But as only part of the additional number of 
children born will die in their infancy, the! corresponding rise in the death-rate will be 
merely a fraction of the increase in the birth-rate. Thus, when assuming an infant 
mortality of 200 per thousand—which is certainly high—a birth-rate of 25 per thousand 
and general mortality of 20 per thousand, a jump of the birth-rate to go per thousand 
will cause the death-rate to go up only to 21 per thousand. 

* There is some indirect evidence that the Japanese statistical authorities are possibly 
of the same opinion. Thus, whereas according to the revised estimates population had 
increased between 1872 and 1910 by nearly 14-4 millions, the excess of births over deaths 
during the same period amounted to some 13-5 millions only. The alternative is either 
to presume that this extra million represents some allowance for incomplete registration, 
or to admit that it is due to net immigration. If the second explanation were the correct 
one, it would mean that, far from exporting population, Japan was attracting immi- 
grants. 

3 Ishii (ref. 14, p. 55) states wrongly that this reorganization took place in 1902. It 
actually took place in 1899, and the records for that year were computed on a new basis. 
The year 1902 is merely the year of their publication. (See preface, Mouvement de la 


Population, for the year 1899, ref. 20.) 
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the light of this experience it becomes clear, not only why 
the Japanese birth-rate was going up at the same time as the 
death-rate, but also why its upward movement was more 
rapid and more persistent than that of the death-rates. 

The obviously unsatisfactory nature of registration in 
Japan in those years is by no means surprising: registration 
is still unsatisfactory in all Eastern countries, as it was in 
almost all Western countries in the nineteenth century and 
still isin many.1. The improvements made in registration of 
population movements and in the taking of censuses led to 
wrong conclusions in the case of numerous countries, and 
Japan, with its comparatively new organization, cannot be 
expected to be an exception to this rule. But we must 
recognize these inevitable fallacies, which are, after all, a 
striking evidence of improvement taking place, and not con- 
fuse demographic dynamism with the development of the 
administrative machinery producing statistical data.* 


1 See in this connexion notes to tables on population movement published in the 
Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations (ref. 21). More detailed information on the 
nature and the scope of population records will be found in The Measurement of Population 
Growth, by R. R. Kuczynski (ref. 22). 

The fallacies of Japanese statistics were fully recognized by Penrose, who insists in his 
Population Theories on the incomplete character of Japanese registration and the exagger- 
ated trend owing to improvements of the records (ref. 23). 

* It would lead too far to quote here the rich evidence which exists on this subject, 
although it would no doubt strengthen the above views. But it may be pertinent to 
quote just a few examples: 

In some districts of Burma the birth-rate went up after the introduction of birth 
certificates in the form of illuminated scrolls; they are frequently framed by the parents, 
who boast of them. Similarly, death-rates went up with the opening of new health 
centres (League of Nations: Intergovernment Conference of Far Eastern Countries on Rural 
Hygiene, ref. 24). The birth-rates, and to a lesser extent the death-rates, in many Latin- 
American countries have been increasing largely as the result of improved registration 
(Statistical Year-Book of the L. of N., ref. 21). Finally, until recently, no comprehensive 
registration of births and deaths existed in the U.S.A., and even now the registration in 
some of the States is admittedly unsatisfactory. In fact, every shade of registration can 
be found, from the top category, including only few countries possessing a really good and 
comprehensive registration, down to the great number of countries where, as occasion- 
ally in China, village health workers endeavour to elicit information on births from 
peddlers of noodles, noodles being presented by old custom in North China to families 
in which a child is born. There is little direct evidence of the incomplete character of 
registration in Japan in past years. Reference to it will, however, be found in several 
Japanese documents. Thus, for instance, the Résumé Statistique de ’ Empire du Japon, 1887 
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(6) Pertod 1920-to Date 


The census of 1920 which, as mentioned above, was the 
first real census taken in Japan by means of Western methods, 
did not, and obviously could not, put an end to the difficulties 
arising from the deficiencies of statistical data. The new 
recording of population by means of a census not only im- 
paired the comparability with previous data, but presented 
new problems of its own. The label “ census ” may cover 
a merchandise of doubtful quality which would be less readily 
consumed under the label “ estimate” or ‘‘ guess work.” 
There are censuses which are reliable and censuses which are 
not, and census-data are a priori not more taboo than 
any other statistical records. Successive censuses fre- 
quently reflect, in addition to the growth of population, 
the improvement in census technique; and whereas, as a 
rule, they tend to become more complete, they are found 
occasionally to be exaggerated. It is by no means 
intended to insinuate that the Japanese censuses were 
unsatisfactory, but on the basis of experience in other 
countries, the possibility that the censuses were becoming 
more complete should not be rejected. This might possibly 
concern, not only the first census of 1920, but also the census 
of 1925, the organization of which was less elaborate than 


(ref. 25, p. 8) mentions “ les enfants nés dans les années précédentes et qui ne sont pas 
inscrits par la négligence ou le retard de la déclaration des parents.” Similarly, the 
preface of Etat de la Population de |’ Empire du Japon, 1903: “ On compte tous les ans un 
nombre assez considérable de naissances ou de décés déclarés tardivement par négligence ”’ 
(ref. 19). The registration is stated now to be beyond criticism (“ Les statistiques relatives 
aux naissances, aux décés et au mouvement de la population sont irréprochables.” ref. 18). 
1 Thus the Turkish census of 1935 was more complete than the first census taken in 
1927, and the census taken in Netherlands Indies in 1930 more complete than the 
1920 census; similarly, the census of India in 1931 yielded results substantially higher 
than anticipated. Numerous other examples could be quoted for countries besides 
Asiatic, and it may safely be presumed that similar experience will also be made with 
regard to future censuses. ; 
Occasionally, census returns are exaggerated, e.g. Colombia 1928, Italy 1920. j 
Critical notes on census returns and population estimates will be found in the Statistical 
Year-Book of the L. of N. (ref. 21). 
For the early history of censuses see A. B. Wolfe, “‘ Population Censuses before 1790,” : 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1932 (ref. 26). 
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those of 1920 and 1930. It is true that the data referring to 
the natural increase of population appear to corroborate the 
increase shown by the census returns, but they can serve this 
purpose only if one is satisfied that after having been incom- 
plete, they do not contain deferred registrations, more par- 
ticularly of births which occurred in previous years. 

Japan’s birth-rate is high, but has been declining; its 
death-rate is moderate and declining more rapidly. But 
since crude rates are affected by age structure resulting from 
past demographic movements, they do not usually afford a 
suitable measure of population trend. 

The ever-increasing number of births tends to obliterate the 
fact that the fertility of Japanese women has actually been 
declining. The following were the rates of fertility of 
Japanese women in the different age-groups during 1925 and 
1930: 

TABLE V 
NuMBER OF BIRTHS PER 1,000 WoMEN IN DirreRENT AGE Grovps.' 


_ Births per 1,000 Women. 


Age group. 
1925 1930 
20 and less 432 | 33°7 
20-24 227°8 203°9 
25-29 2593 | 2508 
30-34 228°3 
35-39 1740 161-6 
40-44 74°8 


As the population by age groups in 1930 was calculated 
approximately by means of samples, the figures are subject to 
a certain margin of error. Nevertheless, the table brings out 
the highly interesting feature of a declining fertility in all age 
groups. This decline is adequately expressed by the drop in 
the gross reproduction rate from 2°51 in 1925 to 2°32 in 1930, 

1 Statistical Year-Book of the L. of N., 1936/37 (ref. 21). 
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i.e. by over 7 per cent.1. The net rate of reproduction in 
1930 was practically the same as in 1925; this shows that the 
fall in fertility was practically offset by a corresponding 
reduction in mortality.’ 

A comparison between Japanese life-tables and those of 
other countries suggests that there is still a fair margin for 
improvement of Japanese mortality conditions. More par- 
ticularly the mortality in younger classes—potential parents 
of to-morrow—1is likely to be substantially reduced in the 
years to come. This decline in mortality, which will 
presumably continue for a certain number of years, will offset, 
at least partly, any further decline in the birth-rate.* 

As a result of high birth-rates in past years, about one- 
quarter of the total population of Japan consists of children 
under ten years; this proportion is among the highest in the 
world. These children will pass gradually through the 
different age groups, and when reaching the middle of their 
cycle of life will swell the number of potential parents. Im- 


1 Statistical Year-Book of the L. of N., 1936/37 (ref. 21). These rates represent the 
number of female children born under the present conditions of fertility to 1,000 women 
passing through the child-bearing age. They are called “ gross” rates, because, 
contrary to the “ net ” rates, they are based on the assumption that none of the women 
dies during child-bearing period. These computations have been largely propounded 
by R. R. Kuczynski (see, inter alia, his Measurement of Population Growth, ref. 22). 

* According to the Population Index (ref. 27) the net rate in 1930 was 1-540 as against 
1°556 in 1925 (Index of April 1937, p. 98, and July 1937, p. 150). According to the 
Statistical Year-Book of the L. of N., 1936/37 (ref. 21), the rate in 1930 was 1-571. The 
changes, if any, were thus probably small. 

3 The following table shows the expectation of life at birth and at the age of twenty in 
Japan as compared with that of some other countries: 


Males. Females. 
| 
At birth. | At 20. At birth. | At 20. 
Canada (1930-32) . | 59°0 48-7 49°7 
France (1928-33) - 543 | 433 goo 
Norway (1921-31) . -| 680 47°7 38  49°9 
New Zealand (1931) | 65-0 49°6 679 


For further data see Population Index, July 1937, p. 150 (ref. 27). 
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provement in mortality conditions will make them pass 
through these stages with reduced losses. A fall in the birth- 
rate may result in a smaller size of future cohorts, but will 
not dam the flood of those already born. The proportion 
of females in child-bearing age to the total population in 
Japan is at present among the smallest in the world (231 
per cent. in 1930). This, and the high proportion of 
people in the younger age groups, results in crude birth- 
rates tending to underestimate fertility". It appears from 
this that the full effect of the present decline in fertility 
will be preceded by a period of opposite tendency, when 
the increase in the number of people in procreative age will 
be in full swing.* 

The present fertility of Japanese people appears as “ ex- 
ceptional ” only when measured by the present Western 
standard of fertility. The net rate of reproduction prevailing 
in Japan nowadays was a common feature in Europe in the 
second half of the nineteenth century.* As happened in 
Europe, the increase of Japan’s population is due to a time 
lag between the improvement of mortality conditions and the 
decline in fertility. Japan entered this cycle when the 
majority of Western countries were leaving it. 

1 This view differs from that taken by Penrose, who in his Population Theories (ref. 23), 
PP. 99-100, states on the contrary that “there is no reason to suppose that the 
age distribution of the Japanese population is such that the crude birth-rate 
underestimates fertility.” It could be shown, however, that if the present specific 
fertility and mortality rates remained constant, the birth-rate, which would 
eventually establish itself in a “ stable ” population, or, as one may call it, the “ intrinsic ” 
birth-rate would be higher than the present crude rate ; thus, the “ intrinsic ” birth-rate 
which corresponds to the Japanese crude birth-rate in 1930 of 32-4 per thousand would 
be 33°3 per thousand. For further references to “ intrinsic” rates which were pro- 


pounded mainly by A. J. Lotka, for bibliography and figures, see Population Index (ref. 27), 
April 1937 and following numbers. 

* For further reference to Japan’s future population see Ishii (ref. 14), p. 126, and 
following. 

Teijiro Uyeda presented to the I.P.R. Conference held at Banff in 1933 an interesting 
report on the Future of the Japanese Population.” It was published by the Institute 
of Pacific Relations with other reports in Problems of the Pacific, 1933 (ref. 2). 


* For net rates of reproduction for a number of ies si , 
(ref. 22), Table 58, p. 214. of countries since 1871, see _Kuczynski 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The following main conclusions appear to emerge from the 
foregoing analysis: 

(1) The data relating to the number of the population can- 
not be used as it stands for measuring the population increase 
in Japan since the last century. 

(2) During the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth centuries, neither the demographic, nor the political 
and economic expansion beyond national frontiers, were part 
of Japan’s national programme. There is no evidence point- 
ing to a definite upward trend in population during that 
period. Population was kept down by rudimentary, but 
efficient and peaceful, checks. There are strong reasons, 
however, to believe that it was appreciably higher than 
suggested by the official records. 

(3) We know little of the trend of population in the decades 
preceding the Meiji restoration (1868), but it follows, from 
(2) above, that the increase in the nineteenth century was 
possibly less than commonly accepted hitherto. 

(4) All the evidence points to a remarkable, but neither 
unique nor inexplicable, increase of population since the 
Meiji restoration. The improvements made gradually in 
statistical recording, call, however, for extreme caution when 
endeavouring to measure and to explain this increase, at 
least as regards the earlier Meiji period. 

(5) The assumption that the increase since the Meiji re- 
storation was due to some peculiar demographic revival as a 
result of economic and social changes can hardly hold good. 
Contrary to statistical evidence, the thesis of a marked in- 
crease in birth- and death-rates should be rejected. 

(6) It is to be assumed that, whereas the birth-rate was 
and remained high, mortality has been gradually declining 
as a result of both the improvement brought forward through 
modern sanitation and the gradual forsaking of infanticide 
and possibly abortion. This downward trend of mortality 
was not reflected in the statistical records which were 
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improving, nor could the change of view as regards infan- 
ticide be expected to find its expression in the mortality 
statistics. 

(7) The industrial revolution which took place in Japan 
with a time lag as compared with Western countries was 
probably favoured by the increase in population. But this 
industrialization and the present capitalistic fabric was 
contrary to what happened in Western countries, a deliberate 
fiat achievement by the Government or under Government 
auspices. Japan’s industrialization can, therefore, hardly be 
considered as having been the natural consequence of the 
population increase, and it is still less probable that the 
population increased spontaneously in response to the 
widening of economic possibilities. 

(8) The deliberately organized effort towards rapid West- 
ernization comprised among its manifold aspects industrial- 
ization, reduction of mortality by means of modern sanitation, 
and suppression of infanticide and abortion, which were 
not in conformity with Western morals or their official 
pattern. As the relaxing influence of this evolution on the 
birth-rate has not become noticeable until quite recently, 
population was bound to increase. 

(9) The fertility of Japanese women has lately declined. 
Further decline is probable, but it will be offset, at least in 
part, by reduction in mortality. The present age dis- 
tribution which tends to lower the general birth-rate will, 
however, gradually give place to a distribution which will 
have the opposite effect. 

(10) The ill-effects of the time lag between the demo- 
graphic evolution of Japan and that of other countries have 
been aggravated by the deliberate Japanese policy favouring 


an increase of population which has been pursued for the last 
two generations. 
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LEISURE IN THE TOTALITARIAN 
STATE 


By ANDRIES STERNHEIM 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


[x recent years, profound changes have occurred in the use 
of leisure. Technical progress, rationalization, and com- 
plete reorganization on the one hand, and the application 
of the results of modern psychology, especially social psycho- 
logy, on the other, have brought about new forms of leisure 
and transformed the methods of influencing the masses in 
physical, psychological, and intellectual ways. The funda- 
mental reasons for these attempts to influence the masses 
on such a large scale have, however, deeper roots. 

It is not to the interest of modern society, unlike that of 
other forms of society, that the workers—with whom this 
investigation is especially concerned—should spend a dis- 
proportionately large number of hours daily in their place 
of work. Productive capacity has increased so greatly that 
to avoid catastrophic consequences it is necessary for the 
producers to become to an ever-increasing degree con- 
sumers. 

Society’s very existence depends on the continuous 
creation of new needs for material goods. But society does 
not confine itself merely to the creation of purely material 
needs. It simultaneously creates intellectual and spiritual 
needs, which depend for their fulfilment both on the mode 
of production and on the opportunities existing for the 
utilization of leisure time. 

In spite of intensive psychological and sociological re- 
search into the effects of work on our mental constitution, 
there has been no investigation of the way in which leisure 
time influences the formation of “‘ ideologies.” Empirically 
we can point to the increasing post-war interest in sport, 
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wireless, films, folk-lore, etc. But this only gives the general 
character of our present-day mentality. For the purposes of 
our investigation, dealing as it does with the totalitarian 
States Germany and Italy, it is necessary to know not only 
the different ways of utilizing leisure, but also how far the 
process of “ ideology-formation”’ paved the way for the 
establishment of this form of State and the kind of mentality 
associated with it. On the other hand, we must also know 
how the totalitarian State transformed and converted these 
to its own use. We shall deal here mainly with Germany, 
since the theoretical examination concerning the use of 
leisure in pre-totalitarian Italy is almost entirely lacking, 
whereas in the case of Germany it has been quite clearly 
brought out. 


THE PRE-TOTALITARIAN STAGE IN GERMANY 


The attitude to the problem of leisure adopted by the great 
majority of the officials of the German working-class move- 
ment was a logical consequence of the prevailing view 
regarding the gradual winning of political power by 
parliamentary and democratic means. The working class 
wanted to be recognized as a part of the whole nation, and 
this recognition was to be attained by means of a more 
intensive cultural education of the masses. The other social 
classes, too, were to be convinced of the importance of the 
workers for the whole social and cultural life. The widely 
accepted notion of their gradual incorporation into State and 
society was most clearly put together in a rather short work 
published by the former German General Trades Union 
Council.! Its main theme is that “the working class has 
abandoned its partly forced and partly self-imposed isolation 
and has acquired direct influence on the political and social 
life of the nation.” Although the State engaged in the tasks 
of education, that task of developing the workers into full 
members of society played only a small réle. Education, 

* Theodor Leipart and Lothar Erdmann, Arbeiterbildung und Volksbildung. (Berlin, 1928.) 
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economic matters, and professional training were its primary 
concerns. ‘“‘ Only few people realized that it was a question 
of a separate and much more comprehensive task, the fulfil- 
ment of the spiritual and intellectual forces of a great section 
of the people, for its own sake as well as for that of the nation, 
of which it constituted one of the most vital organs.” * It 
is further pointed out that working-class education, which in 
the last resort “‘ is decided by the initiative of the workers’ 
movement,” champions most strongly the freedom of the 
individual. It is argued that the individualism on which 
modern society rests does not represent a comprehensive 
individualism. It was and is merely the defender and 
protector of privileged groups of individuals within the 
community. ‘* The workers’ movement can therefore with 
all the more justice lay claim to champion, in the widest 
sense, the freedom of individuals.”’* The starting-point 
was not to be an abstract conception of the individual 
with his rights and duties, but the individuals themselves 
and their unequal positions in the real social world, which 
sets narrower or wider limits to the exercise of their legal 
rights and economic freedom, or even suspends them 
altogether. 

In all these views, however, it is never made clear how the 
striving for freedom, “freedom of individuals,” can be 
carried through on the basis of the existing social foundations. 
The dualism that is so prominent here is manifest, too, in the 
question of leisure-time employment: as an adaptation to 
existing conditions, and yet at the same time as a struggle for 
a new social order without a ruling class. The opposition 
between these two conceptions typifies the practice of the 
working-class movement and its theory in the period of the 
pre-totalitarian State. 

The development of the workers’ movement in Germany— 
as well as in several other countries—necessarily led to a 
differentiation in leisure. We can observe a historical pro- 

Leipart and Erdmann, loc cit., p. 7. Ibid. pp. 59-60. 
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cess, which is connected with the separate phases of social 
development and their effects on the working-class move- 
ment. With the inadequate teaching that existed, workers’ 
education, in so far as it meant anything to the broad masses, 
meant at first not much more than an attempt to get better 
instruction. Later, as heavy industry developed, technical 
education had to be looked after. This was undertaken 
partly and directly by the trade unions, and was further 
developed by the State setting up special technical and 
continuation schools and courses as a result of pressure by 
working-class organizations. The aim of technical educa- 
tion, in the first place, is that everybody should possess, 
according to his capacities, the knowledge necessary for his 
work. But it has other aims in view. It is closely bound up 
with the conception that a technically educated working 
class is more ready to declare itself in favour of a change in 
the social structure than one which feels that it is not doing 
work that is satisfying or corresponding to its capacities. 
We shall refer later to a theory according to which technical 
schooling provides the crystallization-point for further cul- 
tural development, and provides the basis for a wealth of 
new forms of education. 

Systematic efforts of the working-class movement with 
respect to the use of leisure date indeed from the beginning 
of the twentieth century, but they received their great 
stimulus more especially in the post-war period. In this 
period the establishment of educational institutes, of workers’ 
colleges and schools, increased on an unprecedented scale. 
At the same time sport and youth organizations greatly 
developed.! 

These phases of educational work were in practice often 
associated with other activities. Another classification 
of the workers’ movement in connexion with leisure time 
1s possible, i.e. according to the differentiation in the 
activities of the separate branches of the movement, trade 

* Hansome, World’s Workers’ International Movements. (New York, 1931.) 
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unions, party, and co-operatives. Although there was some 
collaboration between these branches, they approached 
the specific aims that they had set themselves in no 
uniform manner, so far as their educational work was 
concerned. For the trade unions, it was at first a question 
of the moral education of the masses, then of their instruc- 
tion in economics, socio-political theories, etc., and, in 
consequence of the great expansion of these organizations, 
of provision for the training of good trade-union officials. 
In the post-war period, the trade unions, so far as the educa- 
tion of their members was concerned, saw their main task 
in ‘“‘ education for collectivist thought and action.” ! The 
tasks of trade-union educational work are always determined 
by the concrete demands which it has to meet. Here 
organization required an army of collaborators and officials, 
and the latter were increasingly burdened with all sorts of 
social duties. ‘They were proposed and nominated on various 
public bodies. ‘“‘ They emerged from the period when their 
demands from the State were unfulfilled; they were called to 
collaborate in legislation, social administration, and in the 
adjustment of general economic questions.” ! Activities 
specially directed to these aims could have nothing to 
do with a general philosophy, even if practically they 
tended towards a betterment of society. All energies 
were directed into practical communal work, and such 
work was, in fact, taught in the former trade-union school 
in Berlin. 

In accordance with its programme, the Socialist movement 
energetically developed its educational work. However, the 
concept “‘ Socialist education”’ was variously interpreted, and 
in the handling of economic and social problems we 
encounter a multiplicity of views. This does not mean 
to say that this phenomenon was not also characteristic 
of the workers’ movements of other countries; but 
in post-war Germany it took on a highly significant form, 

1 Leipart and Erdmann, loc. cit., p. 27. 
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in view of the great influence which it exercised in shaping 
the State.? 

Another attempt to adapt the provision for leisure hours 
to the special needs produced by the specialization of pro- 
fessional life, and in this way to produce men ofsterling worth, 
finds expression in the writings of Fritz Klatt.? 

“ The task appeared moreand more difficult and at the same 
time more and more important, because the needs of the 
various types and ages, of the two sexes, and finally of the 
various working sections of the people gradually became 
known in all their diversity, and therefore required more 
and more differentiated treatment.” * In the educational 
courses instituted by Klatt, the attempt was therefore made 
to determine “‘ what leisure-time needs were felt, say, by the 
worker, the mechanic, the shop-assistant, the book-seller’s 
assistant, the teacher, and the student, always bearing 
in mind occupied men and occupied women, the active 
types and the passive types, and keeping within the 
ages of about 16 to 35 years.” Klatt believes that the 
differences in the use of leisure time, such as might exist 
between a junior teacher and a_ book-seller’s assistant, 
make it necessary to keep clearly in mind a picture of 
each special occupation. It seems, he says, as though 
throughout the whole nation there was a sharply defined 
wish on the part of occupational strata to be separated one 
from the other. This wish might perhaps one day be so 
strong as to cut across party and class divisions. Here we 
meet the point of view that the provision for leisure hours 
should above all be directed towards satisfying the demands 
of the individual, and that this can only be attained by 
adapting him to his work. In accordance with Liberal 
theory, the full development of the individual should at the 
same time benefit the whole community. Klatt had the 


* Emil Blum, Arbeiterbildung als existentielle Bildung, p. 5. (Bern und Leipzig, 1935.) 

* See especially Freizeitgestaltung, Grundsdtze, und Erfahrungen zur Erziehung des berufsge- 
bundenen Menschen. (Stuttgart, 1929.) 

3 Thid, p. 7. * Ibid, p. 7. 
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vision of a College of Leisure, which should attempt to 
provide not only for the annual holidays but also for the 
other free hours of the workers. 

In Beruf und Bildung (Potsdam, 1929) Klatt deals with the 
problem, which type of education is the most valuable one 
for the occupationally engaged sections of the population. 
Like the Labour movement, Klatt argues against general 
education for adults, because it belongs to a period of history 
when it was bound up with the harmonious relationship 
between life and work. This “ humanistic world picture ” 
has been destroyed, however, because occupation and life, 
practical work and theoretical knowledge, constitute a unity 
for the individual. General education can only be fruitful 
** when it stands in the closest connexion with one’s work.” ! 

The most important point in Klatt’s observations is the 
neutralization of leisure time. And here we come to the 
sociological aspect of the problem. Leisure time became the 
concern of parties, churches, and employers’ organizations, 
especially in the case of the younger people. ‘‘ These vied 
with each other in capturing the youth organizations, in 
getting a firm hold on the new generation, and in unscrupu- 
lously exploiting this power for party, economic, cultural, 
or political ends. Individual leisure being thus appropriated 
in an organized manner, the individual worker is deprived 
of his last possibility of once again becoming master of his 
own time and controlling his own life. It is highly important 
that these attacks on leisure, and hence on the last remnants 
of the freedom of the working man, should be strongly 
opposed.” ? For this reason Klatt is in favour of free and 
popular education. 

In this brief introduction, only some of the tendencies 
shown by the leisure-time movement in Germany before the 
totalitarian State was established have been mentioned. 
Naturally there were other currents, such as those that were 
represented by the Communist and Christian Workers’ move- 

1 Beruf und Bildund, p. 47. ® Ibid., p. 67. 
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ments. But those we have sketched here were most wide- 
spread before 1933. Their ideas provide, at all events 
partially, an explanation of the rapid development of the 
totalitarian State, since various conceptions which found 
expression in them received fruitful application at the hands 
of the National-Socialists. 


LEISURE IN THE TOTALITARIAN STATE (GERMANY, ITALY) 

The totalitarian philosophy had a no less revolutionary 
effect on the use of leisure than on political life. Its essential 
point is that the education of the individual is significant only 
when it is concerned with transmitting and consolidating the 
ideologies of the totalitarian State. Where purely individual 
efforts do not serve the interests of the modern State, even if 
they are passive towards it, they are not only pointless, but 
they are counted as dangerous. In a speech made at the 
end of 1935 in Frankfurt-on-the-Main to the German Labour 
Front, Robert Ley expressed himself very categorically on 
this subject: “‘ There can no longer be any private life.” 
This fundamental conception makes it clear why provision 
for leisure cannot be dealt with as a special problem, as in 
parliamentary democratic States. It has become part of the 
whole complex of a people’s educational problems. Activi- 
ties such as those of the National-Socialist body Kraft durch 
Freude in Germany and the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro in Italy 
cannot be isolated from the other dynamic forces operating 
in the totalitarian State. 

Both of these leisure-time movements are fully subordinated, 
both in organization and in ideas, to the political party. 
In Germany Kraft durch Freude derives directly from 
the German Labour Front, which is controlled by the 
N.S.D.A.P. (German National-Socialist Workers’ Party). 
The German Labour Front, as an organization of “ creative 
men,” whose aim is “ the formation of a real community 
of effort,’ comprehends, in accordance with this aim, 
not only the members of the former trade unions but also 
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those of the former employers’ federations. Since the mem- 
bership of the Kraft durch Freude organization presupposes 
adherence to the D.A.F. (German Labour Front), employers 
as well as workers can belong to it. In Italy, the dopolavoro 
is based on the Carta del Lavoro, the Charter of Labour. Its 
main principle is that the Italian organization is an organism 
“* whose aims, life, and means of action are superior in power 
and duration to those of the individuals or of the groups of 
individuals who make up the nation. It is an ethical, poli- 
tical, and economic entity, which is integrally realized in the 
Fascist State.’”’ Work is called a social duty, and for this 
reason alone protected by the State. Differing from the 
German legislation, there appears here and there in the above 
Charter the conception of the opposed interests of employers 
and workers. This difference will be examined later. Here 
it is necessary to point out that for the totalitarian State there 
are no essential differences with regard to the education of 
the separate social classes, or even the different generations. 
The aim of the K.d.F. is “ philosophical, political, cultural, 
and educational, the creation of an Aryan style” !; the task of 
the dopolavoro is: “‘ Favoriser l'emploi sain et profitable des 
heures libres des travailleurs intellectuels et manuels, au 
moyen d’institutions destinées 4 développer leurs capacités 
physiques, intellectuelles, et morales.”*? These may be vari- 
ously interpreted, and the organizational structure may be 
different in the two cases. But this feature is common to 
both; there is a State monopoly in the education of adults 
as well as of the younger generation. 

Adult education in the way indicated above would be only 
half the work, if the school did not take part in pedagogical 
preparation for the acceptance of the principles of the 
totalitarian State. In Germany and in Italy such prepara- 
tion is not neglected. Not for nothing do the German 
handbcoks on education in the new Reich declare that the 


1 Selzner, “ Die Arbeitsfront,”’ Idee und Gestalt, p. 9. (Berlin, 1935.) 
2 Mussolini, Le Fascisme, p. 185. (Paris, 1933.) 
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far-reaching aims of the State can only be attained if the 
education of the German is carried through in every respect. 
Their views on the present-day task of the school cannot be 
examined in detail here. In the State, without exception, 
this idea prevails: education for the maintenance of the 
totalitarian State, and, above all, education in the purely 
national sense. In addition to direct intellectual and spiritual 
preparation, bodily training naturally plays a prominent part. 
We may cite in this connexion the Hitler Youth in its various 
grades, which includes all youth from the age of 10 to 18 
years, and which furnishes the preparation for the Labour 
Service and for future enrolment into the S.A. 

The same characteristics are to be noted for Italy. Here 
too the independent education of workers is unthinkable. 
The people exist for the State and their education is one of 
the tasks of Fascist pedagogy. ‘‘ It affects all Italians, adults 
and children, because all Italians have the same goal in view. 
Countries with a parliamentary régime are not able to carry 
out properly their educational tasks, and are inevitably 
*‘ enemies of education.’* But it is otherwise in the Fascist 
State, where, in the first place, all decisions about school, 


_education, and culture come directly from the State, and in 


the second place, all ages are drawn into these tasks. With 
respect to the latter it must be noted that in the totalitarian 
State as opposed to the democratic State no conflict of genera- 
tions can arise at all, since every effort is made to induce the 
older generations to change their old ideologies in favour of 
the new. However, in order to make a correct appraisal of 
the tendencies of the dopolavoro it is necessary to see correctly 
its connexion with the whole of the educational and cultural 
work done. The work of the dopolavoro, which was origi- 
nally concerned with the ideological reshaping of certain 
sections of the workers’ movement, rests essentially on 
the continuity of Fascist education, beginning with youth. 


* Deutsche Erziehung im neuen Staat, p. 3. (Berlin-Leipzig, 1935.) 
* Nazareno Padellaro, Faschistische Schule und Erziehung in Italien, p.15. (Weimar, 1934-) 
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By a series of compulsory measures, the Fascist State, with 
already quite a long period of practice behind it, has suc- 
ceeded in completely binding the younger generation to 
itself. Psychologically all the pre-requisites were at hand— 
a revolution which had led Fascism to victory, and which 
could imbue youth with a new faith. 

This faith, which is kept alive in the dopolavoro, can only be 
made productive by being handed down from generation to 
generation. For instance, the thesis expressed in law that 
“in the Fascist State every citizen is a soldier,” is fully 
realized, because the child as soon as he begins school finds 
himself in the service of the State. All textbooks are revised 
in accordance with the political programme of the Govern- 
ment. The forms of instruction are in themselves a guarantee 
of the children’s passive incorporation into the Opera Nazionale 
Balilla, a State organization for pre-military education (from 
8 to 14 years). At 14 years the balilla becomes an avant- 
guardista (from 14 to 18 years). 

It is clear that youth educated in this way, on entering 
into the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro keeps alive the spirit of 
Fascism in this organization. Similarly, the most diverse 
activities of the dopolavoro are completely dominated by the 
ideaofFascism. ‘‘ The programmatically expressed demand 
for the politicalization of national education constitutes the 
essential component in its character as a whole.” That the 
military exercises of the youth and the sports training of the 
whole nation should claim the major part of their leisure time 
can only be considered as a logical consequence of the theory 
of Fascism. Sport is the one activity which fully corresponds 
to the socio-psychological structure of the totalitarian State, 
and which is fully made use of by the State in its own interest. 
Sport is appealed to as being relatively uncomplicated, un- 
differentiated, and very general in nature. Apart from its 
undisputed favourable physiological effects, it is in the 
psychological sense one of its most powerful supports, 


1 Hans Hartmann, Dopolavoro, der Faschismus dringt ins Volk, p. 35. (Berlin, 1933.) 
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because through it the self-assertive impulses and the desire 
for glory are satisfied: here the ideologies of glorifying one’s 
own nation and the conception of a “ mission” are felt 
most strongly. The cinema and wireless, like all organized 
leisure activities—controlled from above—exercise the same 
function, although in very different ways. 

According to the totalitarian State, the organization of 
leisure has to fulfil the very important réle of propagating the 
idea that in modern society there exist no essential social 
contradictions, and that any other view is derived only from 
subversive elements who wish to destroy society. It is true 
that there are differences in ownership, and it is recognized 
that one individual owns the means of production, while 
another has only his labour power. In essence, however, 
there are only “ creative men”’; the function of all active 
men is the same, inasmuch as all take part in the economic 
processes of society. In defining this conception of work for 
the common good, special attention is paid to its negative 
side. The definition says that the form of work which 
characterizes the totalitarian State should not be ofan egoistic, 
capitalistic nature, since that would only serve profit and not 
social equality. Indeed, it is entirely denied that the class 
struggle has ever played a part in history, for it is born 
of the acceptance of a fundamental and unbridgeable con- 
flict of interests. “* National-Socialism rejects the class- 
struggle, and denies therefore the premisses which lead and 
have led to the class-struggle.” 4 Above all, therefore, there 
is the need to idealize the actually existing conditions. In 
being dragooned by a rigid organization into the belief that 
an already completed ideal State has been achieved, the 
masses support the efforts which are considered to be neces- 
sary in the interest of harmony. Harmonie économique has 
triumphed; and in the propagation of this idea, leisure-time 
provisions have a very important function to fulfil. 

So far as Germany is concerned, it is indispensable for the 


* Claus Setzner, “ Die deutsche Arbeitsfront,” Idee und Gestalt, pp. 8-9. (Berlin, 1935-) 
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maintenance of its political and theoretical structure that 
the totalitarian State should be accepted at the same time 
as National and Socialist. The preservation of the essential 
elements of capitalism does not prevent National-Socialist 
literature from proclaiming the idea of a brotherly unity, 
already at hand, as the expression of the highest form of social 
bond. The theory takes on a teleological character: people 
of every rank are to swear faith to each other, are to behave in 
a comradely way to each other, and true brotherhood is fo 
bind one man to the other. 

Fundamentally, therefore, conflicts of interest between the 
social classes are denied. Social harmony could not be 
better represented by a defender of Liberalism than by the 
protagonists of the new State. Ina society which knows not 
employers and workers, but only “‘ leaders ”’ and “‘ followers,” 
the ideology of harmonious unity including all citizens takes 
first place. And this ideology, originally applied as a means 
of achieving totalitarian aims, is more and more strongly 
hammered in, since departure from the ideal picture would 
in the long run endanger the whole structure. 

Since that totalitarian structure is based on the above- 
mentioned illusions, every effort must be made in the in- 
terests of “‘ unity,”’ “‘ the common will,” “ sacrifice,” and 
“‘ comradeship,” in order that the ideological illusion should 
be felt as real. In their experiments in providing for leisure 
this principle must be assumed. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that those institutions which are concerned with leisure should 
utilize the same approach in pursuing the same ends. Thus 
the interpretation of national history must show that the 
totalitarian State has a special mission to fulfil, while at the 
same time other countries must be systematically depre- 
cated. Naturally, with the abandonment of an objective 
scientific approach there goes a disparagement of all spiritual 
things and of independent thought. The Reich Chamber of 
Culture, which in Germany controls the production of all 
spiritual values, declares, it is true, that in the new Reich 
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*‘ cultural activity is free,” but it presupposes “ duty and 
responsible readiness for sacrifice.” An “individual cul- 
tural life ” is denied. 

Once only is one of the real purposes of the new unified 
organization for the provision of leisure indicated, apart 
from its idealistic ones. Thus, in a speech made to the 
German Labour Front,? Ley praised the great organized 
provision for leisure in the new Reich, Kraft durch Freude, as 
being of such great importance for creative men. Why, 
then, he asks, is so much energy spent in utilizing leisure ? 
He answers his question thus: ‘‘ We shall perhaps be forced 
in certain industries to raise the tempo of work, in order to 
become capable of exporting. Hence we want to and must 
give the creative German in his leisure time complete develop- 
ment of his body and soul.” And later: ‘‘ Since working 
time demands high and record performances from the 
creative man, we must offer him in his leisure time the best 
of the best as nourishment for his soul, his mind, and his 
body.” Another important task is the banishment of 
boredom. ‘“‘ From boredom are born stupid, inciting, even 
criminal ideas and thoughts.” 

It becomes therefore clear why continuous provision is 
made for the workers and their constant occupation with 
something enforced. This is one of the most efficacious 
methods of dominating the masses, and serves to bind the 
great majority of the population to the existing system. 

The totalitarian State also derives considerable advantage 
from the equalization process, which is to be regarded as a 
consequence of the increasing mechanization of economic and 
social life. It cannot be denied that rationalization and 
technical progress in the last few decades have made possible 
the approximation of various social strata to each other. 
Organized use of leisure especially is able to provide the not- 
so-well-to-do sections with a greater share of culture as a 


* Schrieber, Die Reichskulturkammer, p. 13. (Berlin, 1934.) 
* Published under the title Kraft durch Freude. 
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whole. It is precisely this process of equalization which 
obscures most strongly the real differences in the position of 
the social groups, especially when, as is the case in the totali- 
tarian State, the whole educational system and the powerful 
means at its disposal exert powerful influences in the same 
direction. 

Finally, thanks to its mass character, the Kraft durch Freude 
movement has another by no means negligible function: to 
promote economic revival. As has often been pointed out, 
the measures of the various branches of the K.d.F. organiza- 
tion have an economic importance which is not to be 
underestimated. The successful agitation, for instance, of 
Schénheit der Arbeit (‘‘ Beauty of Labour”) to brighten up 
workshops and to increase factory safety, brings work to a 
large number of industries (such as the building and electrical 
trades, painting and joinery, and various groups of the 
machine-construction and tool-making industries). So does 
Retsen und Wandern and Sport to the travel, hotel, and sport 
businesses. The Jnformationsdienst, the organ of the German 
Labour Front, shows that in 1934 two million people took 
part in Kraft durch Freude trips, “‘ and thereby effected a 
perceptible economic revival, above all in the many dis- 
tressed areas.’”? The dependence of numerous small indus- 
tries, the hotel industry, for example, on the general 
development of the leisure-time movement must in itself 
lead to an increasing community of interests, and so to an 
interweaving of purely material factors with ideological 
motives. 

In bourgeois society, the family has in the course of its 
development been deprived of a number of important func- 
tions which gave it an air of being purely a consumers’ unit, 
without, however, leading to a weakening of the psychological 
and spiritual bonds between the separate members of the 
family. The absence of compulsion and the free choice in 
the use of leisure contributed to a considerable degree to 
the maintenance of the family. The general conception in 
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1a democratic States is that the State can only interfere with the 
; i if private life of the individual where his behaviour endangers ; 
Ti society or his fellow-citizens. 

t Ae The totalitarian State in its control of leisure tends towards 

6 i Hi taking over the important remaining “‘ rights to freedom ” of 
a the family, so that it may best impose the desired social views. 


Hi Other tendencies must replace those which threaten the 
| coherence of the family, which plays so important a réle as a 
tt source of those feelings necessary for the continuity of society. ! 
ti Attempts to preserve the family must be reconciled with the ’ 
many extra-familial activities demanded by the State. This 
| dilemma is solved in a relatively simple manner in the 

totalitarian State. In the first place, there are here possibili- 
ties for an exclusive campaign, intolerant of opposition, which 
aims at the idealization and romanticization of the family, 
and so neutralizes the factors that threaten its coherence 
and preservation. There are also several State measures 
to stimulate marriage and the “ production” of children. 
Their main feature is to allow a certain freedom of action, 
which cannot endanger the system, while claiming the 
: members of the family for political purposes. In Germany 
gi and Italy the Government was aware from the beginning 
a) f that complete co-operation of the masses in realizing the 
aii totalitarian State was only possible if private interests and 
oe): pleasures, and especially those which helped to strengthen 
family life, were not entirely limited. 

The socio-political measures which are taken in the totali- 
tarian State acquire another significance with regard to the 
conception of the rights and duties of the individual. A 
shortening of the working hours in democratically ruled 
countries gives workers the possibility of shaping their lives 
according to their own judgment. Thus the introduction 
of the forty-hour week into France, leading to a two-day 
rest at the week-end, sharply stimulated personal initiative, 
; Wanderlust, etc., without direct State interference. In 
Germany, apart from compulsory participation in meetings 
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and compulsory membership of certain associations, there 
are also positive prescriptions as to the use of leisure, for 
example, at certain times, military exercises for the members 
of various State-created organizations. Arrangements of the 
same kind exist in Italy too. According to a royal decree 
of May 25, 1935, all persons employed in public or private 
enterprises have to place themselves on Saturday afternoon 
at the disposal of the various Fascist organizations for 
exercises and bodily training, mainly of a military kind, as 
well as for other political, professional, educational, or sport 
activities. Sunday is for general educational, sport, and 
recreational activities, with certain exceptions. One Sunday 
in the month is free to the workers to do as they please. 
Note here also the tendencies: subjection to the State, but at 
the same time attempts to preserve the family. 


CoMPARISON AND CONTRAST (GERMANY AND ITALY) 

Notwithstanding the similarities in the aims of Germany 
and Italy in the organized use of leisure, there do exist im- 
portant differences, which must be regarded as the con- 
sequence of the different evolution of their systems. Without 
doubt common to both is the effort to bind the whole indivi- 
dual to the totalitarian State from birth to death, and to 
influence his use of leisure time towards achieving that end. 
It is clear that both Kraft durch Freude and dopolavoro are types 
of the activity of the dominating political party in each 
country. 

In spite of certain subtle differences, which are explicable 
on historical and psychological grounds, both countries have 
in common the sentiment of national superiority, clearly 
expressed in their education. The purpose of educational 
and cultural work is, above all, education for a strictly 
national culture, prominence being given especially to the 
advantages of the totalitarian States over democracies. 


1 Cf. Internationale Rundschau der Arbeit, published by the International Labour Bureau, 
October Number, p. 955. (1935-) 
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The aim of the totalitarian State is therefore achieved: a 
strong national consciousness passing into exaltation, and a 
strong belief in the right to a privileged place in the sun, for 
the maintenance of which a strong army is an absolute 
necessity. 

To understand the differences between the use of leisure 
time in Germany and Italy, we must bear in mind the 
difference in the socio-economic structure and organizational! 
maturity of their working classes before the coming of the 
totalitarian system. In Germany before the Third Reich 
there was a strong industrial proletariat and a trade-union 
movement, which though ideologically split, was big and 
centralized and had a fairly long tradition. In Italy, on the 
contrary, there were a predominantly agricultural population, 
weak organization of the masses, decentralization of the 
trade unions, and a political party which on the eve of the 
revolution fell into a chaotic state. 

In Germany the tactics of the protagonists of the totali- 
tarian régime were directed to the formation of factory cells 
for undermining the trade unions. The latter were called 
** organs of class struggle.” After seizure of power they were 
not taken over but dissolved. The same thing happened 
with the cultural associations; only a few that could be used 
for other purposes were taken over. In Italy a new move- 
ment was set up beside the old, disunited organization. The 
employers’ associations remained, so that in the new system 
the two groups worked together on the basis of existing 
organizations, which also provided the foundations of the 
corporative State. In Germany, on the other hand, there 
was a constant process of amalgamation. The German 
Labour Front comprised at first only workers. But by the 
edict of May 21, 1935, the industrial organizations were 
admitted as corporative members of the German Labour 
Front, and from that time there could be no talk of independ- 
ent activity of workers even in the Kraft durch Freude move- 

ment. For these reasons the organization of leisure in the 
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two countries is very different. The K.d.F. movement has 
given up education according to occupation. There is 
strong centralization, members of the K.d.F. being recruited 
only from the German Labour Front. In Italy, on the other 
hand, there is, besides the many local groups and factory 
dopolavoros, employment of leisure time according to occupa- 
tion—a dopolavoro for State officials, for all railway workers, 
for all those working on the land, in postal and telephone 
work, and in the State monopolies. There is no direct con- 
nexion between the corporative trade unions and the dopo- 


lavoros. 
ConcLuDING REMARKS 

To summarize: So far as Germany is concerned, organized 
provision of leisure is by no means a new phenomenon, 
but now it is organized by the State from a uniform 
ideological point of view. The rapid growth of the Kraft 
durch Freude movement since 1933 was only possible because 
of the existence of the modern workers’ movement, built up 
during decade-long struggles, and this could be taken over 
without any special difficulties by the Third Reich. Many 
of the institutions and associations concerned with the 
organization of leisure, together with their whole administra- 
tion, equipment, and experience, passed into the hands of 
the patrons of the new State, in part even with the same 
officials. This explains the very rapid development of this 
movement in contrast to the dopolavoro, which was almost a 
new type of activity, and which needed many years to 
develop into an important mass movement. 

That the rigid organization of leisure is indispensable in 
a totalitarian State was immediately understood in both 
countries. The mass element especially continues to be the 
preponderant one from the social and psychological points of 
view. For it has the important functions of lessening the feeling 
of responsibility of the individual for what has happened, 
diminishing the value of the individual, and finally destroying 
it. Mass organization, mass education, and mass preparation 
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are thus seen as expressions of the depersonalization of man, 
the atomization of the individual. The “ dignity of labour” 
appears as a facade, behind which industry, split by 
opposing interests, once again asserts itself. The cleverness 
of the totalitarian systems is that by means of a refined 
mechanism, psychological and moral enslavement is per- 
ceived as freedom. The mass unity of the nation, which was 
first made possible by modern technique and propaganda, is 
the surest guarantee of the continued existence of the system, 
while it creates the psychological conditions for withstanding 
an “attack”? by enemy Powers either inside or outside 
the country. Folk-lore evenings and communal evenings, 
popular art and mass sport, film and radio, bodily training 
and military education are not separate categories, but are 
continually supplementing each other in the effort to counter- 
act the development of individuality. They denote at the 
most an apparent development of the spiritual and moral 
qualities. When one of the enthusiastic devotees of the 
Kraft durch Freude movement asserts: ‘‘ The conception 
‘Leader of men’ found here (in Germany) its splendid 
manifestation,” ! the aims of the totalitarian State are at the 
same time clearly indicated. 

In the totalitarian State there are no longer any problems 
of the provision for leisure, not because they have been solved, 
but because they have been completely subordinated to the 
political aims of the State. 


* Otto Geiger, “Die nationalsozialistische Gemeinschaft Kraft durch Freude,’ 
International Quarterly of Adult Education, No. 4, p. 196. (1935.) 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF CULTURE 
FROM RACE 


By MAXIMILIAN BECK 


I 


ODAY European culture, and with it the culture of 

humanity as a whole, is without any doubt in the midst 
of a life-and-death crisis. We know of only one historical 
period in which the situation was as dangerous as the present 
one ;: that was when the culture of antiquity was disinte- 
grated. Now, as then, men are feverishly searching for new 
ideas of salvation. These ideas, however, assumed the form 
of religious cults, whereas nowadays they take on the form 
of scientific doctrines. As such, they are open to scientific 
discussion and to dispassionate and practical examination. 
For this, however, it is important to know the historical 
situation in which they arose. Only in this way is it possible 
to understand the obvious disparity between their dogma- 
tism and the extremely hypothetical character of their 
arguments. 

The doctrine to be discussed is the racial doctrine. This 
theory explains everything which makes man what he is, 
especially his religion, ethics, science and art, his social, 
political, juridical and economic forms, and all his spiritual 
and cultural values, as the natural consequence of his race. 
This statement, however, would be incomplete if it were not 
mentioned that the racial theory also claims to be a theory 
with practical consequences. It implicitly asserts that the 
objectively determined dependence of culture on racia! 
character excludes the possibility of directly influencing cul- 
ture. Indirectly, however, man has the power to determine 
freely the development of his culture, that is, by the conscious 
application of racial eugenics. The doctrine of race claims 
knowledge, on the one hand, of the ideal standards and 
racial values according to which, and towards which, racial 
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eugenics should develop, and on the other, of the means of 
its realization. 

On examining this theory more closely, we are at once 
struck by a contradiction. At one point the theory seems to 
be purely deterministic: man cannot think, feel, will, and act 
otherwise than as his race determines. At another point, how- 
ever, he is free, either to “‘ betray ” his race by acting contrary 
to the laws of race preservation and purity, or to conserve 
his race, to remain faithful to it, to exercise ‘ eugenic 
choice,” and so on. Man can obey the “ call of blood ”— 
but he does not have to. The question is, how is this pos- 
sible if there is really such a thing as the “‘ destiny of blood ” ? 

It is of the utmost importance to emphasize this: if at this 
point a factor is admitted which can break through this pre- 
determined compulsion, the whole concept of racial deter- 
minism is destroyed. It follows that there is something in 
man which can will and feel, think and act against this racial 
compulsion. If again at this point such a thing as free moral 
responsibility is admitted—and this is without a shadow of 
doubt implied in such concepts as “ racial ethics,’’ “ racial 
shame,’—then again the thesis of racial determinism is 
destroyed, and the theory of race is no longer a theory of 
salvation. For it is at once meaningless and superfluous to 
take the roundabout path of racial eugenics in order to 
change man. Given the possibility of changing man, it 
would be more sensible to start with those factors which are 
powerful enough to destroy the compulsion of race. 

This strange inconsistency of the racial theory can be 
explained, at least partly, as the result of illogical thinking ; 
that is, by transferring to mankind the possibility of changing 
plants and animals according to human desires, without 
taking into account the following important difference 
between the two processes. The breeding of plants or animals 
for any desired ends is carried out by man, who stands outside 
those natural forces which completely determine the existence 
of plants and animals. The natural forces of race, and the 
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progressive influencing of their laws, operate on quite different 
lanes. 

7 If, however, man wishes to submit himself, too, for eugenic 
reasons, to the laws of race and heredity, he must preserve, at 
least for these very aims and activities, some freedom from 
external compulsion. For he cannot simultaneously be, on 
the one hand, subject to racial destiny, and, on the other, 
master of that destiny. 

The real reason why this striking inconsistency of racial 
doctrine between its determinism and its indeterminism is 
not immediately seen, however, lies deeper. It is to be 
found in a certain historically determined attitude, which 
racial theory shares with other theories of the day, and which 
grew up when physical scientific thought was dominant, for 
example, the historico-materialistic conception of culture 
as the product of economic relationships, or the Freudian 
theory of'culture as sublimated sexuality. They have quite 
striking resemblances. In the first place, culture is explained 
as being secondary to the natural driving force (race, material 
interests, or sexual instinct), then as its product, and later as 
a necessary sequence, as an automatic reflex. Yet again, on 
the other hand, with vague indecision and glaring incon- 
sistency, the opposite possibility is admitted, and even 
asserted, as a practical consequence of the theory itself, 
namely, that voluntary and ideal motives act on that same 
primary and fundamental stratum, from which everything 
that is conscious, spiritual, and ideological is supposed auto- 
matically to follow. Moreover, this is to take place, by these 
indirect means of freely influencing that fundamental stratum, 
in order to effect a desired change in the secondary cultural 
stratum. 

This striking similarity in the theories is explained by the 
fact that their authors are either scientists themselves, or else 
do not recognize any other concepts than those of physical 
science. Scientific thought, however, is above all character- 
ized by an attitude that reality corresponds only to the 
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natural and material reality of the physical world. Accord- 
ingly, it cannot conceive of real existence and development 
in categories other than those of physics. The cultural as an 
independent region of existence naturally finds no place here. 
If, however, it is desired to grant its existence, this can only 
be done by basing it in physical reality, which alone is 
recognized. 

Now, the dominating fundamental law of scientific change 
in the physical world is causal necessity. To explain some- 
thing scientifically and to explain it causally means, or meant 
till recently, the same thing. And when mental and cultural 
phenomena become objects of scientific investigation, they 
too are very naturally explained in terms of causal necessity. 
Free will as a causal factor even in this field is excluded in 
advance. Ideal motivation as the sole factor governing 
cultural matters is not recognized. In spite of all such 
theories, however, man exists as a being who refutes them 
every moment of his existence by freely determining himself 
and his culture from ideological motives. 

There is no compromise between these facts and the former 
theories. But both are wanted, because on the one hand there 
is no possibility of thinking scientifically other than by the 
causal method of physical science, and because on the other 
hand free will, and the attempts of man to intervene in the 
course of history, cannot be given up. There remains no 
way out except glaring inconsistency, and an attempt to hide 
it by giving only subsidiary value to one of the contradictory 
factors—free will—and making it appear as a mere image and 
epiphenomenon of the other truly recognized factor, i.e. 
matter and causal necessity. This is also the reason why the 
philosophical doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism could 
establish itself so firmly in European thought, although even 
the slightest attempt to reflect on it and to verify it by ex- 
perience would reveal almost fantastic absurdity. 

So much for the inner contradictions of the racial theory, 
which consist, on the one hand, of explaining culture as 4 
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natural product of race, and on the other, of wanting to 
influence race from ideological motives by influencing cul- 
ture. These contradictions reveal the origin of racial theory 
in an attitude which is far removed from one capable of 
understanding culture. That attitude is seen to be a product 
of the absolute domination of physics and its standardization 
into a general attitude of scientific understanding. 


II 


The thesis that culture is a necessary product of racial 
factors, furthermore, fundamentally contradicts the essence 
of cultural creation. Cultural products are never created 
“by themselves,” are not automatic products of growth, 
but are always produced freely and consciously, for spiritual 
reasons. This statement is expressly opposed to the thesis of 
romanticism, according to which cultural products are the 
results of an unconsciously creative urge or impulse, crystal- 
lizations of a preceding obscure presentiment rather than of 
clear and conscious aims. 

This thesis mixes up several things. It confuses the sure 
mastery of method and the resulting not especially consciously 
exerted mastery of performance of the genius. That is to say, 
the automatically functioning sureness of purpose which goes 
with brilliant capacity and execution is confused by roman- 
ticism with a blind, automatic activity which lacks clear con- 
sciousness of the aim of the work, and hence lacks the conscious 
guidance that such consciousness would provide. It is as 
though it were said of a violin virtuoso who has such mastery 
over his instrument that he has not needed for some time to 
pay special attention to his fingering, bowing, etc., and who 
has made the composition he plays such a part of himself 
that he no longer has to look at the notes—it is as though 
it were said of him that he plays without conscious devotion 
to and guidance by the composition which he has to 
play as completely and adequately as possible! It is true 
that it is only the wretched bungler whose conscious energy is 
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absorbed by the difficulty of the work, and who can therefore 
make no move without being only too conscious of it, but it 
is not because of this awareness that he is a bungler. It is 
because his absorption in ways and means makes him lose 
sight of the aim and idea of his work. The creative genius 
never lets go of the knowledge of what he has to create: of 
the idea which has to be realized. And this knowledge of the 
idea—and not the knowledge of ways and means of realizing 
this idea—this it is which creates cultural products. And all 
willed effort serves one purpose only: to realize this idea as 
adequately as possible. This is no obscure presentiment, 
nor is it automatic action and instinctive creation: but it 
is the application of free will, and clear knowledge of what is 
wanted. 

But, it may be asked, is not this constantly perceived 
guiding idea itself racially conditioned, determined by the 
hereditary unknown? Is even the idea itself freely chosen ? 
Or is not the creative genius “‘ possessed ’—as we express it— 
by it? In that case, can we still speak of freedom ? 

No. The creative genius has free choice of the creative 
idea too. He is only possessed by his own will to realize what 
he intends to do, and not by the idea itself. But that this 
idea is not forced upon him either by fate or by the peculiar 
character of his race, but is chosen by him of his own free 
will—of this there is positive evidence. 

Whoever interests himself in any special aspect of culture 
soon discovers that its historical development is subordinate 
to laws which are far removed from subjective caprice. It is 
a case of what we might call “ the inherent logic of things.” 
Certain tasks and problems crop up only when others are 
solved. Certain things become topical at a definite stage of 
their development. Certain answers to old questions be- 
come “ ripe for discussion ” only in a very definite situation. 
It is by no means the case, as the layman likes to picture it to 
himself, that some irrational creative force of the genius deter- 
mines cultural development; nor that those cultural works 
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that the creative genius brings to fruition by virtue of his sub- 
jective capacities are great and important, independent of 
any link with an objective developmental standard which 
existed even before his creative work. 

The contrary is true: the greatness and significance of a 
cultural creator is decided by whether he is equal to the tasks 
of his day. Neither he nor his personal talent decides what 
precisely great cultural achievement shall consist in. It is 
rather the inherent logic of cultural development which 
determines what he must do, what he must bring forth and 
create, if he is to show himself as a creative genius, as a 
pioneer in cultural development. 

The creative genius must therefore possess profound and 
intensive knowledge of the problems which happen to be 
confronting him, and must allow himself to be consciously 
guided by this knowledge, if he desires to keep to his high 
level. It is not his race, therefore, which provides him with 
the key-idea which answers those questions, but his know- 
ledge of the objective problems of his day. Of course, he 
could possess this knowledge without being capable of arti- 
culating and formulating it clearly and intelligibly. For 
clear and intelligible articulation and formulation are them- 
selves factors in creative work which urge towards fulfilment. 
As is well known, a question is usually half answered once the 
stage has been reached of putting it correctly ! 

That the creative idea can only be realized consciously 
and purposefully, and is not forced upon the cultural 
creator by the nature of his race, is also shown by the follow- 
ing. There is something in works of cultural value which 
betrays their origin, not indeed an origin in racial character, 
but an origin in a definite national character, in a definite 
national temperament, in a definite national milieu, and, 
above all, in a definite national tradition. Every connoisseur 
can at once sharply distinguish between Italian and Spanish, 
Dutch and Flemish, French and German paintings by this 
“‘ national” note even when they are of the same period. 
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And it is precisely this national character that gives these 
works of art their special charm. The more outspokenly a 
work represents this national quality, the better and the more 
valuable it is. It can also be stated in quite general terms 
that the less this note of its special origin in a definite national 
character and tradition is to be discerned in any cultural 
work, the less significance is to be attributed to it. In this 
case, in fact, to manifest no national character would 
indicate a weak, faded, and expressionless quality. 

Now, it might be thought that this fact clearly demonstrates 
the positive creating power of the unknown, of the inherent 
qualities contained in man—in fact, the culture-creating 
power of race. Most strange to say, the opposite is true. 

Right at the beginning we must distinguish between 
race and national character. Hereditary psycho-physical 
characteristics, i.e. their instinctive and emotional basis, 
are certainly expressed in the national character. But the 
psycho-physical basis is shaped, and directed into special 
paths, here kept down, and there set free and raised to higher 
levels—by what? By certain interests, motives, and desires, 
by education and ideals, which in turn all owe their origin 
to existing cultural achievements, especially religion and 
ethics, justice, literature, art, and philosophy. National 
character is itself a product of culture and tradition; a 
national community, however, owes its existence to the 
common elements of national character. With time, this 
character takes on the flesh and blood of the members of the 
nation, so that unconsciously but surely (like everything that 
has become a habit) it determines their whole lives. The 
individual born into any given nation takes over its national 
character as his natural destiny and inheritance. 

Culture, the true shaper of a nation, is therefore by no 
means a natural product of race and heredity, but it is actively 
created, is a free achievement of individual creative 
personalities. 

But what is the attitude of these individual creators of 
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culture towards the existing cultural inheritance of their 
nation, or to the national character in which this cultural 
inheritance of the members of a nation, including themselves, 
has been concretely embodied ? Do they love it? Does the 
enrichment of the existing cultural inheritance (in values and 
works) take place smoothly ? Not at all. A first condition 
of every creative deed that brings new values into the world 
is that it should negate what exists, should leave it far behind. 
Only by opposing what is already existing can the new be 
created. It can be shown that it is precisely those creative 
individuals to whom a nation owes its national character, 
at least in its youth, who violently oppose the national 
character which is embodied in themselves, and pass into a 
sort of self-hatred, which seems to be a pre-requisite to the 
acquirement of that independence without which creative- 
ness is impossible. 

Indeed, every man goes through something similar in his 
youth, the attitude of opposition of the son towards his own 
father. Without this typical attitude the child never becomes 
an independent man. It is next to be noted that the opposi- 
tion is to just those most significant cultural creations which 
embody a specifically national note most distinctively—a 
fact that would seem to prove with the utmost clarity the 
lack of freedom, the predestined compulsion which dominates 
the production of cultural values. We are now sufficiently 
prepared to be able to understand a paradox which shows 
the exact opposite. This paradox is that the more strongly 
the creator of a cultural work struggles against the specifically 
national note, the more distinctively does that work embody 
that note. This is to be explained in the following way. 
What a cultural creator wishes to realize is an idea which is 
entirely objectively determined, and thus has nothing at all 
to do with any national quality. He wishes, say, to solve a 
definite problem, to reproduce the beauty of a form, or to 
know the truth—and not a specifically national truth or 
beauty. Grown up in the-definite tradition and milieu of 
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his nation only, he yet proceeds to the solution of these objec- 


tive non-national tasks. The more earnestly he desires to — 


find the absolutely fitting solution of these tasks, the more he 
has to struggle against certain resistances in himself, against 
the habit of a definite national style of thought and repre- 
sentation, against certain naively accepted valuations, against 
the definite emotional rhythm of the national temperament, 
and so on—all of which are obstacles and barriers against the 
realization of the absolute idea and standard which the 
creative genius has in mind. But the stronger the struggle 
against this national quality in himself, the stronger the resist- 
ance of this quality to its repression. It gives way, it is true, 
only to leave its traces behind all the more sharply, distinc- 
tively, and clearly in proportion as the pressure on it was 
firm and decisive ! Only in this way is it to be explained 
that the creators of the cultural values of a nation are just 
those who are most removed from a spirit of national autarchy 
and self-complacency in cultural affairs. On the other hand, 
it is precisely they who are always ready to absorb the culture 
of the most far-removed peoples, it is precisely they who are 
the bitterest enemies of all national self-apotheosis, and merci- 
less critics of the weaknesses of their own nation. As against 
this, those who shut themselves off from any foreign elements 
and confine themselves to the purely native elements, those 
who wish to be as national as possible in their creative work— 
those people always succeed in achieving only the opposite: 
inadequacy, mere imitation, powerless and washed-out de- 
cadence; the sentimental trash which resembles that of other 
nations to the smallest detail. Hence cultural creation, 
however much of a nationalistic impress it may bear, is still 
always the free product of a mind which is striving to realize 
absolute valid norms. There can be no talk of culture being 
a natural product of race or being conditioned in any way 
by specific racial characters. What develops of itself, what 
“becomes ”’ forced, is neither spiritual nor cultured, but 
merely crudeness, instinct, nature. 
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III 


The understanding of cultural products is also independent 
of racial factors. If it were true, what racial theories assert, 
that an adequate understanding of the cultural works of a 
nation is impossible to nations of another race, then it would 
be denying what is an undeniable fact, that precisely those 
cultural achievements in which the genius of a nation has 
found its most pronounced embodiment exert the most 
powerful influence on nations of other races. 

It is, in fact, not true that what attracts us most strongly, 
and what appear to us to be the most significant elements, in 
the culture of other races, resemble most closely the creations 
of our own culture. On the contrary, the cultural creations 
in which the foreign peculiarities are most obviously im- 
printed affect us especially strongly. Moreover, there is such 
a thing as education towards the adequate appreciation of 
the culture of other nations, the education of connoisseurs. 
But this would be quite impossible if a sufficient comprehen- 
sion of foreign culture were unattainable by us. In such a 
case it would be quite foolish to distinguish between the 
critical estimation of Japanese works of art and the non- 
critical, or to tell anyone who preferred the Europeanized 
mass-products of Japan to genuine Japanese works of art 
that he understood nothing of Japanese art, and should 
first do his best to steep himself in its special atmosphere. 
Europeans would be quite incapable of grasping and appreci- 
ating the beauty of Japanese art. The depth of thought of 
Chinese philosophy would be quite inaccessible to Europeans. 
The victorious progress of Christian religion and ethics would 
have been quite impossible, and it would have been quite 
impossible for the machine-civilization of Europe to hold 
the world in fee, as is happening to-day. All these things 
would be impossible if what the racial theory asserts were 
true, i.e. that an adequate understanding of cultural works is 
only possible to members of the corresponding race. 
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But now the adherents of the racial doctrine point to the 
undeniable fact that it is easier adequately to understand the 
cultural products of one’s own race than those of strange 
races. And they can, moreover, point to the equally undeni- 
able fact that there is a tendency in some way involuntarily to 
re-interpret, to falsify, or to adapt the culture of other races 
to one’s own conceptual world at the expense of correct 
understanding. It is well known how differently the various 
nations interpret the image of Christ. But what do such 
facts mean? They have nothing to do with hereditary 
racial factors, but depend on the fact that normally man 
views and evaluates everything with the bias of his habits of 
thought and on the basis of his customary complex of ideas. 
A ii Habits and prejudices are a power, to overcome which 
it demands intellectual effort. But that they can be overcome 
H is a fact. 

i But whence the differences in these habits, prejudices, and 
| | concepts? Certainly, they too are not racial in origin. 
y Otherwise, similar racial origin of different peoples living in 
different territories and in different circumstances of life 
would still produce the same habits of thought, prejudices, 
i and concepts in each nation. But this is not the case. For 
example, in India people of different racial origin live in one 

closely knit cultural circle. Again, if, as the racial doc- 
A trinaires themselves assert, the Aryans of the Indo-Germanic 
bi speech group are racially related to the Teutonic language 
i, groups of Europe, the following can be stated: the cultural 
4 world, in which the Indo-Germanic Aryans live, their habits 
| of thought and prejudices have a far closer affinity with the 
; concepts, prejudices, and habits of thought of the other (partly 
i Mongoloid, partly negroid) stocks of India than with the 
Indo-Germanic stocks of Europe. Culture on the one hand 
and external conditions on the other show themselves 
everywhere to be stronger than race. 

Finally, the question of the racially conditioned under- 
standing of cultural works must be distinguished from the 
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question of their racially conditioned validity. The race 
theoreticians naturally deny also the unconditional extra- 
racial validity of truth, ethics, law, and all other cultural 
values. Their statements are sufficiently supported, they 
believe, by the mere example of the very obvious inequalities 
in religious, moral, legal, philosophical and esthetic stand- 
ards amongst various races. 

In the first place, it is not true that here is a question 
of differences of validity for different nations. There is only 
a variation of validity for different nations—a variation 
which again is not conditioned by race, but by the special 
nature of the milieu. 

If we now take into account the fact that the special nature 
of a nation is an objective reality, a more accurate examina- 
tion of the facts shows that these variations in the validity of 
cultural standards are only the objectively required adapta- 
tion of absolutely identical values to the differences in the 
objectively real milieus in which they have their validity. 

A favourite example of relativism is the fact that among 
certain primitive tribes it is a moral duty of the children to 
kill their parents when they grow old and weak! One could 
not conceive of a more glaring contrast to our moral laws. 
Yet on examining more closely the specific situation in which 
those tribes live, we see that this law, which appears to us, 
living in quite different circumstances, so cruel and ungrate- 
ful, is merely an attempt to put into actual practice the 
gratitude and love which the children bear towards their 
parents. For in those regions where the custom holds, 
every enfeebled individual who cannot run, or escape by 
climbing trees, may be quite suddenly exposed to dangers 
from which nobody can save him. A quick death is a bless- 
ing in comparison with the tortures to which these dangers 
may expose him. 

Similarly, closer examination shows that the seemingly very 
radical contrasts of religious, moral, and legal points of view 
among various groups are merely the rational adaptation of 
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identical values to differing objective, real situations. So 
that it is not the standards of value and validity which are 
in contrast with each other, but merely the objective situa- 
tions in which men live, and which they must take into 
account by means of external modifications of the common 
essence of the various absolute values and standards, pre- 
cisely in order to preserve this common essence. 

The denial of absolute truths, values, and standards on the 
part of the race theorists, and their thesis that there are only 
racially conditioned truth, ethics, and justice—these are only 
a particular variety of the philosophical relativism which 
till quite recently dominated thought. In fact, we can 
explain this belief in race and blood as the ultimate holy 
values, as the logical consequence of that philosophical 
relativism. For since all validity of values was derived from 
instincts, from special traits, from the psycho-physical nature 
of man, the latter became the ultimate foundation of his 
whole world of values. Above everything else, therefore, the 
inherited nature of man had to be taken seriously. It was 
the last thing, the only thing, which according to this view 
not only did not exhibit a mere conventional valuation, but 
itself provided the very foundation of value. 

If philosophical thought succeeds in demonstrating the 
objectivity and independence of cultural values, in spite of 
all relativistic theories—and philosophy is engaged on this 
task—then racial theory will have lost its real ideological 
basis. 
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SOME IDEAS ON SOCIAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


By MARIE JAHODA 


OCIAL and_ psychological research have become 

more and more important in recent years. This may 
be due to the rapid development of modern society, 
which makes it difficult to grasp the changes that we experi- 
ence, and to understand their consequences, without the help 
of adequate descriptions in scientific terms. Fortunately the 
development of social and psychological science has provided 
us with a large variety of methods which may be applied 
successfully to modern problems. Such methods always 
require adjustment to the conditions of the special problems 
to which they are applied. Precision of method is, in the 
social sciences, as well as in the physical sciences, of the ut- 
most importance. We might indeed be pardoned if we say 
that it is more important in the social sciences, because their 
subject-matter is not neutral. Being members of society and 
experiencing its problems in our daily life, we all are inclined 
to be biased in one direction or another. Ifsuch bias cannot 
be excluded by precision of method, we should at least know 
our “ personal equation ”’ before beginning any concrete investi- 
gation, and should try to find procedures in practical research 
that help to exclude as far as possible personal inclinations. 
This is one reason why I feel that in discussing ideas on social 
and psychological research I have to deal chiefly with 
methods. Another reason is that many methods are not yet 
established and generally accepted in the social sciences. 
The definition of a problem, and the development of methods 
for research into it, often proceed side by side. 

In what follows I shall use some examples from the 
researches carried on by the Wirtschaftspsychologische For- 
schungsstelle in Vienna, that is, the Institute for Research 
into Business Psychology, of which I was for some years 
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the director. I shall also use the study of Marienthal, that 
I organized in 1932, to provide examples of methods and 
results. 

Let me first give some details about this latter investigation. 
Marienthal is a little village near Vienna with about 1,500 
inhabitants. It had one industrial undertaking, a textile 
factory, that used to have about 1,200 workmen drawn from 
Marienthal and the surrounding villages. When we began 
our investigation the factory had been closed down for two 
years, and everyone in the village, except a few officials and 
shopkeepers, was unemployed. The purpose of our study 
was to find out the effect of long-period unemployment. We 
had a team of about ten research workers, including doctors, 
physical training experts, and members of different political 
groups, all of whom had received training in social research. 
Our inquiries extended over a period of six months. The 
general result of the investigation was to make clear that 
unemployment produces an attitude of resignation in in- 
dividual and family life and has a devitalizing effect on the 
life of the community. 

In researches of this kind, one of the first problems of 
method to be considered is the way of approach to the 
individuals or the groups which are to be the subjects of 
the study. There are, of course, two ways: either to tell 
the individuals or groups that the inquiries are made for 
special research purposes, or not to tell them. Such official 
inquiries as the census and family budget studies do not in 
general conceal their purpose. In Austria, the Wirtschafts- 
psychologische Forschungsstelle made many market analysis 
studies. In these inquiries our purpose was always explained 
before beginning an interview. But the research group deal- 
ing with Marienthal had to take the other way. There, it 
was a matter of principle that none of our team was allowed 
to introduce himself to the unemployed as a research worker. 
Some of us worked as helpers in the officially organized 
Winterhilfe, or winter relief organization. Others under- 
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took various functions in the local community life. There 
were two reasons for deciding in favour of this way of 
approach. First, there was the danger of being intentionally 
misled by the people of Marienthal, who might have preferred 
that we should not know some details of their attitude towards 
unemployment for fear that it might bring upon them some 
official consequences. In any case, an atmosphere of general 
mistrust would have been established. Again, and this was 
the chief point, it seemed to be impossible to tell these men, 
for whom unemployment was such an immediate and terrible 
experience, that we wanted to make their misery the object 
of our study. There was indeed another reason for under- 
taking the practical tasks which disguised our research 
activities: to be able to help the unemployed, at least in some 
measure, was a justification we ourselves needed for carrying 
through our studies. 

In Poland another plan has been tried in carrying through 
an investigation into the effects of unemployment. A prize 
of a very large amount was offered for a written life-history 
of an unemployed man, by the man himself, describing fully 
the condition of being unemployed. More than goo life 
histories were sent in, and they proved to be a very interesting 
body of material. But in reading these life histories I cannot 
help feeling that the writers tried to give the most horrible 
and pitiable details of their lives because they found these 
more impressive and thought this the best way to win the 
prize. 

In some cases it is important to combine the two ways of 
approach defined above. This was attempted in an Austrian 
study concerning the corporal punishment of children. A 
hundred middle-class families were selected to form the 
field for this study. In the first stage, the field workers 
were introduced into the homes of these families and spent 
a whole day with them, without revealing the purpose of their 
observations. The result obtained was that only 15 per cent. 
of the families did not use any form of corporal punishment 
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.) in their treatment of their children. In the second stage, 
Eu weeks later, the mothers were interviewed again by the same 
ah field workers and told that they wished to know for a scientific 
DBE purpose their attitude towards the corporal punishment of 
EE children. Almost go per cent. declared that they were 
th strictly against it. The combination of the two avenues of 
| approach brought out the contrast between conscious in- 
tellectual attitude and actual behaviour, providing a result 
| interesting in itself and suggesting caution in cases where only 
Tae one of the methods is used. 
P But having decided on the method of concealing the pur- 
pose of the research, the Marienthal way of approach is only 
one of many. Le Play’s method of living with a family for a 
fairly long period is well known. It offers opportunities of 
observing many details that would otherwise escape notice. 
Again, one can approach the individuals or groups in which 
one is interested, by sharing their working life in the factory. 
This is an excellent way of collecting impressions; but if 
it is the only means of gathering material it is bound to be 
one-sided and subjective. 
Both of these ways of approach—the sharing of the home 
Ki life or the working life of the subjects of research—have another 
great disadvantage. They are more difficult to apply if the 
subjects do not belong to the working classes but to a wealthy 
class. Yet the wealthy classes also are suitable and necessary 
subjects for social research. A study of class distinctions, 
their nature, their effects, their relation to education, and so 
on, would have to deal with the upper classes as well as the 
working classes. It is probable that we should find upper- 
TEE class people inclined—consciously or unconsciously—to con- 
i: ceal their basic attitudes, and we should therefore decide that 
i; it would be better not to tell them the purpose of the investi- 
: gation. We should then have to discover ways of sharing 
ie. their working and home life. The obstacle in the case of 
} their working life is its highly specialized and technical 
character. Special qualifications are needed for work in 
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close contact with a bank director, a leading counsel, or a high- 
grade engineer. I think it possible to find a means of entry 
into their home life which would give opportunities for 
experiencing the pressure of class distinctions. It might, for 
instance, be good to become a housemaid in a wealthy home. 
In general, we may conclude that the way of approach 
always depends upon the subject of the research. The nearer 
it is to the emotional life and the nearer it touches personal 
experience, the better it is to choose an indirect way. 

It must further be borne in mind that the present condition 
of our field is a stage in an historical development, which 
includes the past and the future. The need for an historical 
view was stressed by Max Weber, theoretically and practic- 
ally, in his inquiries on the situation of the rural worker. 
This dynamic aspect was included in the Marienthal study 
in the following way. By informing ourselves about the 
history of the village and holding conversations with. the 
Marienthal authorities and with the unemployed, we ob- 
tained a very vivid impression of how people lived before 
unemployment had become general, and also in the two years 
of unemployment preceding the date of our investigation. 
By thus introducing the past and comparing it with the 
present we understood—what would otherwise have escaped 
us—the shock-effect of unemployment. When the factory 
closed down, the workers were suddenly thrown from the 
normal and agreeable course of their lives in Marienthal into 
the utmost insecurity and despair. The effect was to restrain 
their activities and lower their standard of living far more 
than their actual resources at that time obliged them to do. 
The accounts of the chief grocer—which we were able to 
examine—showed the shock-effect of unemployment quite 
clearly: when the factory closed the consumption of food 
decreased at once to the lowest level in recent years. After 
some weeks it began to rise again. The amateur dramatic 
society, the football, singing, and gymnastic clubs, suddenly 
ceased their activities. But a year later, when the economic 
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situation had grown worse, the savings had been used up and 
the unemployment insurance allowances had decreased, 
these clubs reopened. People had begun to adapt them- 
selves to the state of being unemployed. During the second 
year the standard of the community became in many 
respects better than it had been immediately after the begin- 
ning of unemployment. 

This historical method should be applied not only to the 
past but also to the future, although this is often forgotten. 
We therefore asked ourselves the question, what is to become 
of these unemployed, what will be their future ? We were not 
thinking of a change in the economic or political conditions 
such as would alter the public attitude to unemployment 
and the unemployed. We had noted that under the existing 
conditions the attitudes of the unemployed could be graded 
according to their place in a continuous series, having complete 
apathy at the one extreme and unbroken hopefulness at the 
other. We seemed to see a correlation between these atti- 
tudes and the amount of the unemployment allowance per 
consumption unit. The average, in the group of unbroken 
hopefulness, was 34 Austrian schillings monthly, and this 
decreased steadily until we reached the apathetic group, where 
it was 19 schillings monthly. As we knew that the allowance 
would be reduced for everybody, in accordance with the 
Austrian unemployment insurance scheme, we thought 
that we could foresee the future development, namely a 
decrease in the number of the already small hopeful group 
and a growth in the numbers of those below that grade, 
larger and larger numbers passing finally into the apathetic 
attitude. In defining this trend, however, we had forgotten 
a new and important factor in the situation, namely our 
own influence. Our study drew public attention to Marien- 
thal, and new relief schemes and work schemes were set up, 
with the result that the whole economic situation of the village 
was improved. 

This illustrates the difficulty of social prophecy. Another 
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great difficulty lies in the nature of the relation between 
economic and social institutions on one hand and human 
ideas and ideologies on the other. Economic factors certainly 
do influence ideologies; but when economic factors change, 
men are generally so well established in habits of thought 
acquired in the previous economic situation that they 
cannot change them immediately. They try to master their 
new situation in their habitual way, until the contact with 
reality compels them to change. For instance, in the Sub- 
sistence Production Scheme organized by Mr. Peter Scott in 
South Wales, where everybody works only for his own and 
his comrades’ benefit, without any private profit, you can 
find men who have towards the organizers of that scheme the 
attitude they had in former days towards their capitalist 
employers. Which elements of past ideologies are taken over 
into the present and the future and which are neglecte*! is a 
question still to be answered by detailed research in these 
matters. 
Statistical methods are so well established in social research 
that I need say nothing about them here. The field worker in 
social research cannot, however, help considering frequently 
the relation between individual data that he discovers in the 
field and the body of statistical data available to him. One 
individual datum may be of the utmost importance in the 
course of a study. It may have the function of an inductive 
idea showing a new direction for further collection of material 
or it may illuminate a whole situation like a flash of lightning. 
An illustration of this may be taken from the market analysis 
referred to earlier. On the pencil market in Austria there 
were two leading brands of pencils, equal in price and almost 
equal in quality. Brand A was steadily decreasing its sales, 
brand B gaining. But—and this was the curious thing— 
brand A had by far the better reputation. People were quite 
enthusiastic about it, only “ times are too bad to afford such 
a pencil,” they told us. This did not, however, explain the 
increase in the sales of the other brand. We got at the 
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solution of this problem when we read the report on one per- 
son interviewed, who had said : “‘ I would like to use brand A, 
but I am sure it would cost 1 schilling 50 groschen. This 
was, as a matter of fact, 50 per cent. more than its real price. 
This suddenly cleared up the situation: as brand A never 
advertised its price but always stressed its quality in a very 
persuasive way, it had gained too good a reputation. Every- 
body, being convinced that it was first-rate, overestimated its 
price. We prepared a very simple questionnaire with the 
question, ‘‘ What do you think brand A costs and what 
brand B?” The results proved that we were on the right 
path. 

Let me give another example, taken from our Marienthal 
study, of the importance of individual data. One of the aims 
of our investigation was to find out the effects of parents’ 
unemployment on their children. A single case gave us our 
first idea of this effect, namely that resignation had crept 
into even the children’s attitude towards life. This was the 
case: we happened to read a school essay, written by a boy 
of twelve years. The subject was “‘ What I want to be,” 
and he wrote: “I want to be an aviator, a captain of sub- 
marines, or an Indian chief. But I am afraid that it will be 
very difficult to find a job.” Thus even in his day-dreams 
he saw himself unemployed like his father. This was very 
striking, but it might have been an exception; we could not 
base any conclusion upon it. We had to find statistical proof 
of an attitude of resignation among the children of Marien- 
thal. The essays of the other pupils on the same subject 
were examined, but they did not help very much; they were 
more realistic than the first quoted, and there was nothing in 
them that revealed the imaginative life of the writers. It 
was therefore necessary to look for another opportunity. 

This was found when Christmas came. The children of 
the unemployed of Marienthal attended a school in the 
neighbourhood where they were in the same classes with 
children of employed parents. Shortly before Christmas we 
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asked the teacher of the class of older children to get them to 
write essays on the theme “ What I should like for Christ- 
mas.” The wishes expressed were then given a money 
value according to a uniform scale drawn up by experts on 
the basis of current prices. The average cost per head was as 
follows: children of unemployed parents in Marienthal, 12 
Austrian schillings ; children of employed parents of the sur- 
rounding district, 36 Austrian schillings. Both sums were 
much beyond the resources of their parents. They belonged 
to the world of phantasy. But the difference between them 
provided a general proof that the children of the unemployed 
parents had been infected by resignation. Thus the direction 
of our inquiry into the effects of parents’ unemployment 
upon their children was suggested by one individual case. 
The history of science suggests that the individual datum— 
Newton’s apple, for example—has played a great part in the 
process of discovery. It would be useful, therefore, if we could 
develop a method whereby such significant data could be 
easily recognized. At present their recognition seems to 
depend on a power not usually thought of as scientific—on 
“intuition.” It is very difficult to examine or reproduce 
one’s own way of arriving at an intuition that strikes one as 
being quite self-evident. Perhaps the process has something 
to do with unconscious memory: something now seen has 
become linked with something forgotten. In social research 
such intuitions may have something to do with the sympathy 
felt for the subject to be investigated. This sympathy 
enables one to feel as the other would feel, to imagine oneself 
in his place and to understand the manifestations of his 
experience. Certainly intuition of this kind cannot be 
taught. It can no doubt be helped in the field worker by 
storing the memory with sound knowledge on all matters 
that touch his subject. Neither can intuition be replaced by 
reporting every little detail, as, for example, Mass-observa- 
tion seems to be trying to do in this country. Their second 
publication, The Day Survey of Coronation Day, certainly 
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contains a number of details, which may be individual 
data leading to inductive ideas in the sense suggested above. 
But to find these details in the Mass-observation book is 
almost as difficult as to find them in life itself, for the authors 
have not attempted to distinguish between the significant 
and the insignificant. 

In any case, we can at least establish an organization and 
atmosphere that favour the growth of sympathy with 
individuals or groups, and thus prepare the way for 
intuition. In Marienthal we felt it necessary to have in our 
team members of all the different political groups existing 
in the village, from the Nazis to the Communists. They 
joined in political activities, and this proved to be a good way 
to establish a close contact with the population. 

There is, however, one great danger in intuition: if personal 
bias exists in the observer he may be completely misled. To 
neutralize this, every intuition has to be tested statistically and 
objective:y. Another good device for eliminating personal 
bias is the testing of intuition by the ideas of the other 
collaborators. 


| 


iF It would be very fortunate if we could also check and 
it develop our intuitive suggestions by experiments. To some 
ia extent we can do so. We can experimentally alter some few 
b details in the complex economic and social structure and 

i discover definite results. In one of our market analyses we 


had to discover whether the Viennese housewives—given their 
present training, tradition, dexterity, and so on—would use 
more coffee daily if it were supplied in powder or in cube 
form. The answer to this riddle was first suggested by an 
intuitive idea of one of our staff; it was confirmed by an 
experiment in which 500 housewives took part. 

| When, however, an experiment involving wholesale 

\ alterations of social and economic institutions, cultural 

4 traditions, and so on, is in question, we may be faced by insur- 
mountable difficulties. We can and do speak of what is 
going on in Russia as the Russian Experiment, or of the 
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Roosevelt Experiment in the United States. They differ 
from laboratory experiments by the intention of their organ- 
izers. They are not meant to be the objects of a study; 
they are real throughout. This must not prevent social 
science from making the best of the opportunity they offer, 
and indeed using every one of the great experiments that 
history organizes for us as the subject of intensive study. 
In this sense the Marienthal situation could be regarded as an 
experiment, and many of the schemes for the benefit of the 
unemployed here could also be studied as social experiments. 
In this and in any other consciously contrived organization 
it is clear that the experiments will have no research value 
unless they are made with the intention of attaining some 
object. Only so can they have reality and life. 

In a paper on social and psychological research it is not 
possible to omit mention of the questionnaire method, but 
neither is it possible to deal with its technical aspects. In 
Austria we found that we obtained very successful results 
by applying the questionnaire method in a modified way. 
The questionnaire was used as auxiliary to the interviewer; 
it was drawn up not to be handed to the person interviewed, 
but so as to give the general outline for trained interviewers, 
who had to fill it up themselves after the interview had been 
conducted in accordance with it. The advantages of this 
procedure were that misinterpretation of the questions asked 
was avoided and that the attitude developed in those ques- 
tioned was a personal attitude to a personal interviewer. 
Further, we found that people often do not know how to 
answer even a very simple question. The interviewer has to 
help them to make their ideas clear to themselves. 

With regard to questionnaires that are answered in writing 
by the subjects of research without the help of an interviewer, 
it is agreed that they have to be limited, simple, and adjusted 
to the intellectual levels of the subjects. But even such very 
simple questionnaires may call forth suspicion or be met by 
complete indifference. How can we deal with such diffi- 
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culties? I believe there has recently been in this country 
an examination of examinations. I would suggest that 
perhaps the next step is a questionnaire on questionnaires. 

To gather the material is only one part of research work. 
The other is to combine the data for the purpose of repre- 
sentation and interpretation. In doing so the research 
worker confirms the distinction between his attitude and the 
common unscientific attitude towards social phenomena. 
The unscientific mind does not see the individual data, but 
sees the phenomena as wholes, ill-defined and in some 
emotional relation to himself. The student in social sciences 
has to make a special effort to understand a social pheno- 
menon by analysing it into separate elements. And when 
this process of specification is complete, he must proceed 
to integration. He has to build up a synthesis which 
incidentally provides the scientific correction of the biased 
picture of society seen by the unscientific mind and by the 
research worker himself in his unscientific moments. 

In Marienthal our chief synthetic result was the grading 
of the unemployed that I have already mentioned. To 
state this in a more systematic form: We were able to 
distinguish four types of attitude—the unbrokenly hopeful, 
the resigned, the despairing, and the apathetic attitudes. 
The following criteria were used to assign the families to 
those types. 

For spiritually unbroken families: the household properly 
looked after, persistence of certain material and cultural 
needs and endeavours to satisfy them; children properly 
cared for; personal equilibrium; plans and hopes for the 
future; general vitality; constant attempts made to find work. 

For the resigned families: an ordered household, care of 
the children, some vitality; but no plans, no interest in the 
future, no hope, maximum reduction of al] needs not ex- 
clusively concerned with housekeeping. 

For the despairing families: depression, hopelessness; the 
feeling of the uselessness of all exertion and therefore no 
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attempt to look for work; no attempt to improve conditions, 
frequent comparison with better days in the past. 

For the apathetic families: slack and aimless existence; 
home and children dirty and uncared for; not despair, but 
indolence; no hope, no plans; often family quarrels, stealing, 
and begging. 

We had to gather a large quantity of elementary data to 
be able to settle the type of each family; the combination 
of these data formed a consistent scheme and allowed 
adequate representation and also comparison of the result 
with other data. We could therefore establish the correlation 
already mentioned between the types and the amount of the 
unemployment allowance, and make statements about prob- 
able future development. 

The mention of the criteria used to define the four types 
of attitude brings into view the struggle that is going on 
between the different schools of psychology. A few years ago 
Karl Buehler described the present crisis of psychology by 
pointing out that every one of the different schools specialized 
ononeaspectof psychology. Thisspecialization, hesuggested, 
has been the result of the different origins of psychology. 
He defines three aspects, calling them the introspective, 
the behaviouristic, and the geisteswissenschaftlichen aspect. 
The introspective he refers back to St. Augustine, the be- 
haviouristic to Aristotle’s psychological ideas, and the geistes- 
wissenschaftlichen aspect to Plato. The geisteswissenschaftlichen 
aspect of psychology appears when attention is given neither 
to inner experience nor to outward behaviour, but to their 
results as manifested in the world and independent of the 
individual in their existence. 

Karl Buehler says that modern psychology should study 
every subject by means of combination of the three different 
aspects. This he demonstrates by his analysis of human 
language as a psychological problem. Any one of the three 
aspects provides only a partial explanation of the phenomenon 
of language. The introspective psychology can see only the 
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personal experience, the way of translating thoughts and feel- 
ings into words, the inner need to communicate them to others. 
The behaviourist sees only the outward speech attitude; hecan 
tell us what is going on physiologically when we speak. The 
geisteswissenschaftlichen psychology sees the language set apart 
from men as a separate and independent phenomenon. It 
deals with the significance of the development of forms in 
language, of grammar, of the changes in word-meaning, and 
so on. Only the combination of all the three aspects can 
provide the true and complete psychological understanding 
of human language. In Marienthal we tried to use the three 
aspects in combination. Thus, in studying the types, hopes 
or no hopes, plans or no plans, are introspective statements; 
looking for work, keeping up the household, are behaviouristic 
statements; while notes on the state of the houses and the 
condition of the children taken as an expression of their 
parents’ habitual attitude are geisteswissenschaftliche state- 
ments. 

One serious danger that threatens every social research 
study should be mentioned, namely the danger of reaching 
conclusions too soon. I fear that we did not altogether 
avoid this in Marienthal. In our correlation of the amount 
of the unemployment allowance and the attitude types, the 
result overwhelmed us by its simplicity and its comprehen- 
siveness; so much so that it prevented our bearing in mind 
that the allowance figures used in the correlation were only 
averages and that there were many families that did not 
quite fit into this scheme when the actual allowance received 
was considered. This mistake prevented our carrying the 
investigation farther. Had this been done, it might have 
thrown some light on one of our central problems—the pro- 
blem of the relative influence of social and personal factors 
in the reaction of individuals to a particular situation. I 
understand that an unemployment investigation now being 
carried through in this country by the Pilgrim Trust starts 
from a study of the varied reactions of single personalities 
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when subjected to unemployment. If this is so it will be 
interesting to hear what conclusions are reached about the 
weight to be given to social factors. 

The question of the relation between social and indi- 
vidual determination takes us *’ the roots of sociology and 
psychology. So far as I know. there is no answer to this 
question based upon facts anu investigations, but many 
different answers from a more theoretical basis. Thus, 
psychological theories, e.g. Freud’s system, neglect social 
determination, and sociological theories neglect individual 
determination. To be able to contribute to the solution of 
this problem we should have to carry through many different 
kinds of research, keeping the problem before us in every 
detail of the research operations. It is this leading idea I 
have in mind when I think of possible subjects for future 
research. There are so many questions not as yet dealt with 
by social and psychological research that, in choosing, one 
is always aware of an embarras de richesses. May I suggest 
some of the directions of further research that fall within the 
scope of the leading idea of the relation of social to individual 
determination. 

An example of a large-scale attempt to determine socially 
the thoughts, feelings, attitudes, and activities of men is the 
developed educational system we now have in civilized 
societies. There is room for much detailed research into the 
results of this system. What remains of all the educational 
efforts made in school and college when the subject of these 
has reached the adult stage? In Austria we have made a 
beginning in such researches by a study of the educational 
level of adult people. By means of a simple questionnaire 
we endeavoured to discover what a sample of the Vienna 
population, drawn from all classes, knew about elementary 
geography, demography, economics, and history. The result 
showed that exact knowledge was extremely rare, and that 
emotion dominated and modified knowledge in almost every 
respect. Thus, on the average, Abyssinia occupied nearly the 
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whole of the map of Africa—no doubt because the study was 
made during the Italo-Abyssinian War. A similar study 
in other countries would help us to understand better the 
differing outlook of the various nations as well as throwing 
light on our main problem. 

Another study that would have great theoretical and 
practical value would be a study of class distinction and of 
friction and conflict between classes. At present there seems 
to be a difficulty to be overcome before we can commence 
such researches; namely, we have to agree on the criteria of 
class distinctions. This would be very simple if we could 
take one single criterion, such as income-level or occupation. 
But it is impossible to do this. Classes differ from one 
another in their whole manner of life, and within each class 
individuals and families of very different income-levels or 
occupations may conform to the same general way of living. 
The first step in research, therefore, is to examine and settle 
the criteria to be accepted. In such an investigation it would 
be necessary to consider the relation of the individual to his 
class, and the way he fits into or tries to break out of its frame- 
work, and thus something would be contributed to the 
discussion of our main problem—individual and_ social 
determination. 

Perhaps, in the present state of the development of society, 
new groups can be distinguished that did not exist in the past, 
groups which will gradually take on the character of classes? 
Are the unemployed a class or not, or will they become so ? 
If we pursued researches in these subjects to any great length 
we should have to face the task of attempting a complete 
analysis of modern society, which has developed and changed 
so greatly since Auguste Comte and afterwards Karl Marx 
attempted to analyse it in its full extent. 

In modern society power technique plays a decisive part. 
It is a question for the sociologist whether research can be 
applied to the problem of the general influence of this tech- 
nique upon human life and human ideology. I do not forget 
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the studies that have been carried through of the physio- 
logical effects of machine work and of industrial factors that 
influence health and efficiency. Henry de Man has raised 
some wider questions in his book, Der Kampf um die Arbeits- 
fruede, that is, the Struggle for Satisfaction in Work. A 
research into the total effect of, say, complete electrifica- 
tion in a rural district might take us some way towards 
solving our general problem. It need hardly be pointed out 
that this problem of the total influence of development in 
technique is an essential part of the problem of social and 
individual determination. 

An example of a research problem in which psychologists 
and sociologists might co-operate is provided by the concept 
of a normal development of human life through different 
stages or phases. Charlotte Buehler in her book, Human 
Life as a Psychological Problem, has established a scheme of 
the different formal phases passed through in the course of 
every human life. There are five of these phases, which may 
be found in the life of the greatest men, as also in the life of 
men and women of ordinary gifts. If this concept is sound, 
the relation of these phases to the function of the individual in 
society is of the utmost significance. But society does not 
seem to allow the fulfilment of this normal pattern in every 
case. We may therefore formulate the following problem to 
be dealt with by social and psychological research: Does 
society offer to individuals the possibility of normal personal 
development ? Where does it interfere, and what are the 
consequences of this interference ? In its extreme form this 
is the problem of the socially conditioned neurosis. 

There is another problem that seems to be ready and 
waiting for sociologists, but so difficult is it that I am not 
quite sure if I can even formulate it. It is the place of 
tragedy in social life; and it involves the problems of war and 
peace, of conflict and co-operation in society, and, of course, 
the related problem of the tragic individual experience. I 
do not mean the metaphysical problem of how tragedy comes 
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to exist in the universe; I mean the historical, psychological, 
and sociological problems of how tragedies do, in fact, arise 
and develop and what are their consequences. Literature 
and history have dealt with such problems. I think it should 
be considered whether the methods of social research can also 
be applied tothem. The understanding of the social function 
of tragedies could perhaps help us to avoid the brutal form 
they take in our society and transfer conflicts so far as they are 
inevitable to another plane. 

This short enumeration of possible problems is far from 
being complete; but I am afraid no enumeration of subjects 
of social and psychological research can ever be complete. 
They have the same variety as life and society them- 
selves. In concluding, I would stress once more two 
general ideas that should direct the further development 
of social and psychological research: one is concerned with 
the scientific aim and the other with the practical results. 
The first is the discovery of the relation between the social 
and individual determination of human life; and the second 
is the directing of research in such a way that it may help 
towards a better analysis of present society, which in turn 
should lead us not only to interpretation of this world, but 
also to an understanding of means by which we can change it. 
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BISMARCK’S SOCIAL POLICY AND 
THE PROBLEM OF STATE SOCIALISM 
IN GERMANY’ 


By HANS ROTHFELS 


- searappnatl and English social policies in the 19th and 
20th centuries show traces of mutual influence and at 
the same time are so different in nature that they reveal a 
large part of the peculiarities of the two peoples and of their 
divergent destinies. The connexion is very clearly to be 
seen between the national character and a social practice of 
which the technical conditions are much the same in all 
modern industrialized States. Sooner or later all modern 
States are forced to recognize that the public authority cannot 
simply leave the problems created by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion to the chaotic impulses of the capitalistic era. ‘‘ Every 
society,” Mr. Asquith once said very characteristically, “ is 
judged and survives according to the material and moral 
minima which it prescribes for its members.”’ But the prin- 
ciples and limits of such social intervention are settled very 
differently by the great nations. And if England, as a result 
of being first in the field, led the way, if its factory legisla- 
tion and its trade unions certainly exercised an important 
influence on German development, nevertheless similar 
arrangements in Germany acquired very different features. 
Conversely, specific German institutions, such for instance, as 
compulsory education and compulsory insurance, helped to 
fill up the gaps in English practice. But when the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1906 and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
National Insurance Acts of 1911 and 1913 consciously 
followed a German model, they were dovetailed into a deep- 
rooted English system. The same might be said of the 
workmen’s movement. It was London which saw the forma- 


1 This article and the one appearing in the next issue give an abridged version of two 
lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge in May 1937. 
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tion of the first association of German workmen, and its 
leaders stood in close relationship with the English Chartists. 
And again, Socialistic theories, grown in Germany, were 
transplanted to London through the emigration of the 
eighteen-forties. But although these theories took their 
arguments from the early English industrial system, they yet 
exerted infinitely less influence on Britain than they later did 
on the Germany of Bismarck. 

It would be very attractive to examine on a wide front 
these relationships and differences, and the historical forces 
of long ago which have operated in them. But it is 
sufficient here to stress a few characteristic English features, 
in which Bismarck was repeatedly interested. At the time 
of the Congress of Berlin he had a rather amusing conver- 
sation with Lord Beaconsfield which throws a character- 
istic light on the fundamental differences. The German 
Chancellor asked whether horse-racing was still much 
encouraged in England. When Disraeli answered that there 
were races throughout the year, the Prince cried, “‘ Then 
there will never be Socialism in England. . . . Here a 
gentleman cannot ride down the street without twenty per- 
sons saying to themselves or to each other: ‘ Why has that 
fellow a horse and I have not one?’ In England, the more 
horses a nobleman has, the more popular he is.”’ 

In his diary Lord Beaconsfield himself added the words 
** Bismarck talks as Montaigne writes.” One certainly must 
not take too literally Bismarck’s conversational exaggerations. 
But when he said to the English statesman: ‘‘ You are a 
happy country,” he had in mind certain features of England’s 
development which can be expressed symbolically by the 
popularity of horse-racing as a national institution and also 
by the nobleman and his stable full of horses. For every 
Continental observer it is one of the most striking things in 
English history, that here alone amongst all the nations of 
Europe an aristocratic society has been transformed into a 
democratic one without destroying the elements of the older 
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social tradition. It is obvious, however, that this adapt- 
ability is to some extent due to the attraction which the idea 
of the gentleman exercises throughout all levels of society. 
Disraeli once spoke of the danger of the “two nations” 
created by the industrial system, and Carlyle added his warn- 
ing call. But after some critical years the public spirit of the 
governing classes succeeded in warding off the threat to the 
unity of the people. So Chartism failed, and the same 
decade which saw the removal of the last restrictions on trade 
imposed restrictions on the exploitation of labour. 

The elder Pitt had already made a beginning, and the 
fundamental Factory Acts of the ’forties were issued in the 
middle of the most successful period of Free Trade. Then 
followed that half-century of legislation, which by reason of 
its purely “ case ’’ character and its practical empiricism will 
always be so very remarkable to every Continental observer. 
According to the pressing requirements of the moment, the 
hours and conditions of work were regulated for children and 
young people, for women and male workers, each act improv- 
ing only the conditions of a single industry. Although the 
distress might be hardly less in another branch, a special case 
was always necessary to bring about intervention. Without 
visible reasons great discrepancies remained, and the need for 
a “‘ common rule”’ was often recognized but never fulfilled. 

Such was the character of legislation by Parliament, which 
could only proceed slowly and without plan. But it had its 
very striking positive features. The reform rested on self- 
government and awakened self-government. While Parlia- 
ment interfered in the conditions of industrial labour, it 
gradually removed the older obstacles to the right of joint 
action, and the factory inspectors—a bureaucratic organ .of 
supervision—had to co-operate with the officials of the 
employer’s associations and of the trade unions. So the 
nation—or, rather, the classes capable of self-government— 
regulated the conditions of its own life. For just as Parlia- 
ment remained for a long time an aristocratic institution, so 
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the trade unions built up an exclusive body of the most 
efficient and best-qualified workers. They participated in 
the advantages of the predominance in world commerce 
which was enjoyed by British industry until the ‘eighties and 
made Free Trade into a national system. Thus the policy 
of the trade unions could secure for the skilled worker the 
highest possible share in the profits and the highest possible 
standard of life. It was self-government in the same sense, 
that the Empire was coming more and more to rest on the 
self-government of its constituent members. 

This English method of regulation may be called “ Liberal,” 
since it only permits social interference by the State from one 
instance to the next, and since it takes away only so much 
freedom as it restores on the other side. And when Sidney 
Webb closed his survey of social movements in the twelfth 
volume of the Cambridge Modern History with the sentence: 
*“Law has been the mother of freedom,” he certainly 
expressed the essence of the Anglo-Saxon method. 

It may appear bold to assert that Bismarck in his own 
nature had a decided preference for this type of social 
development. But there is reason enough for such a state- 
ment. He, too, found his way to the service of the State from 
local self-government, and the recollection of his position as 
“ Dykegrave ” takes its place in his conception of social life. 
As with so many English aristocrats, he first attracted the 
eyes of the nation to himself as Member of Parliament. In 
one of his earliest Parliamentary speeches he praised the love 
of independence and the sense of respectability in the English 
working class, just as he did in the conversation with Lord 
Beaconsfield thirty years later. In England, he said, neither 
“Richelieu nor a French Revolution had cut off heads.” 
“* English freedom,” he stated in the Prussian Diet in 1849, 
** rests on a feeling of manly self-reliance which feels sufficient 
pride in its own worth to endure a higher authority.”” When, 
in 1842, he visited England himself for the first time, he not 
only found that it was a country for “ hearty eaters,” 
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although that too was a cause for his sympathy, but he also 
investigated the factories in Manchester and praised “ the 
politeness arid friendliness of the English, which surpassed all 
expectations.” So that it was meant quite seriously when he 
wrote in 1857: “‘ So far as foreign countries are concerned, I 
have in my life only had a sympathetic feeling for England 
and its inhabitants, and for hours at a time still have that 
feeling. But they won’t let themselves be loved by us.” 

This feeling of sympathy went beyond the human aspect, 
to social and institutional things. For Bismarck was by no 
means essentially the man of the omnipotent State, and all 
his life through he detested the system of bureaucratic 
centralization with all its red tape. Just as he personally 
was linked with the organic world, with animals and plants, 
and just as he thought in the language of the countryman, of 
the huntsman, and the angler, so he wished to retain or to 
develop the forms which had been gradually evolved in rural 
self-government. He wished to compare the Prussian 
Landrat as he desired him to be, with the English Justice 
of the Peace. In the North German Diet in 1869 he said: 
“One should not inquire in Germanic States what can be 
unified or how far the open mouth of the community can bite 
into the apple; but one must ask: What is it absolutely 
necessary to unify?” That really sounds rather English ; 
and, indeed, Bismarck did not fail to point to the example of 
the English decentralizing method. Nevertheless he knew 
well enough that foreign institutions do not allow themselves 
simply to be transplanted to a strange soil. So he opposed 
the German deputies who admired English self-government 
and aimed at the parliamentary system. He insisted re- 
peatedly in his speeches that for the proper functioning of 
parliamentary government certain conditions were essential. 
Amongst these he named the fear of God and the English 
respect for the law, but especially the presence of a class 
independent in material things and educated to politics. He 
also saw very clearly how the two-party system rested on a 
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certain measure of social and political homogeneity, or, 
otherwise expressed, on the fact of England’s early national 
unification and the unifying power of English history. This 
inner cohesion and the absence of parties or groups funda- 
mentally opposed to the State depended, however, on con- 
ditions not to be copied by Germany. Such conditions 
were the invulnerable insular position of England, safe- 
guarded against war and infection from outside, as well 
as the Colonial Empire, built up more by the independent 
forces of society than by those of the State. The Empire 
operated for centuries as a safety-valve: within its open 
spaces tensions could always find an outlet, while Germany 
suffered severely from them. England’s start in world politics 
and world trade enabled her to maintain the “ material and 
moral minima” at a relatively high level and to fill the English 
working men with the consciousness of an imperial race. 
The traditions and methods which Bismarck took over as an 
active statesman were ofa very different sort. And his great- 
ness was due not least to the fact that he consciously sacrificed 
his personal views in favour of given tasks and given con- 
ditions. At first this assertion may appear strange. In 
England, and also to some extent in Germany, Bismarck is in 
general better known as the man of arbitrary power, as the 
man of “ blood and iron,”’ who changed his course with great 
tactical adroitness in order at last to set up the Empire by 
force; who furthermore carved out the new constitution 
in such a way as to fit it to his own personality, who regarded 
all the opposition in State, Church, and society as directed 
against himself, and fought it with his own passionate nature. 
But this is a very one-sided view. One must add that, 
realist and opportunist though Bismarck doubtless was, he 
considered himself as the servant and instrument of super- 
personal tasks and permanent tendencies. Like Cromwell, he 
might have said of himself: ‘“‘ He goes farthest who knows 
not whither he is going.” Bismarck too was far from con- 
ceiving a programme for himself in accordance with merely 
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personal opinions. He could say in the Prussian Diet that 
he was “ a statesman disciplined and obedient to the general 
needs and requirements of the State.”” This awareness for 
objective realities sprang from a genuine Protestant element 
which always kept in check the titanic expansive urge in 
Bismarck. In his old age he gave expression to the belief 
that: ‘‘ Man can neither create nor turn aside the stream of 
time ; he can only travel along it and steer.” On another 
occasion he said still more profoundly and modestly of the 
statesman that he could not do better than listen and endea- 
vour to grasp the hem when “ he heard the mantel of God 
rustle through events.” 

What did such fundamental opinions mean for Bismarck’s 
social policy ? He started out from the ideal of strong and 
manly independence, from the aristocratic self-government 
of the countryside. He was a man of the traditional order of 
things and of Luther’s social conception ; he wished to main- 
tain an adequate standard for the craftsman protected by his 
guild, and the personal relationship between worker and 
work. And so with sarcastic words he attacked the doctrine 
of the blessings arising from unlimited capitalistic com- 
petition. It might be true, he said in one of his earliest 
speeches, that complete freedom in business matters produces 
cheaper goods, but “‘ this cheapness is inseparably bound up 
with the misery and complaints of the worker . . . and I 
believe that our cheap clothes will finally be very uncomfort- 
able on our backs when those who make them despair of 
being able to make an honest living thereby.” Here resound 
the tones of a right and proper feeling of responsibility which 
always remained a vital impulse with Bismarck ; and it is 
connected with a preference for an agrarian middle-class 
structure of society which is also to be traced in his later 
social policy. But he suppressed these desires, because they 
would confine Prussia-Germany within narrow social limits. 
Liberalism was essential as the great dynamic force of the 
times. That was true in foreign affairs, where Bismarck first 
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set himself free from the sympathies and antipathies of his 
conservative party colleagues, and learnt only to inquire 
after the interests of the State. This pointed to an association 
with the great national Liberal movement. Only in this way 
was it possible to some extent to overcome the old political 
and cultural parochialism ; only so could the unification of 
Germany be accomplished within such frontiers as were 
attainable in the ’sixties of last century. 

The same was true in the social domain. Here, too, 
Bismarck could only give legal form to the industrial develop- 
ment which had rapidly grown up since the middle of the 
century. It was in the time of his own administration that 
the last restrictions on Free Trade were abolished. In the 
civil departments a decidedly Liberal bureaucracy governed, 
which, together with the Reichstag, carried out during the 
decade 1867-76 a great body of laws aiming at civil equality 
throughout the Empire. Bismarck kept back his own personal 
views, for he saw how indispensable social progress was if 
Germany was to overcome the separatist tendencies of her 
past. 

But for this very reason, this expansion of Liberal thought 
and institutions had its definite limits. It is well known, 
and has even been emphasized, that Bismarck decisively 
opposed the demand for civil self-government within the 
forms of a Parliamentary system and a Cabinet responsible 
to Parliament. He based his opposition on the external 
situation of Prussia-Germany, which was continually threat- 
ened and therefore needed firm and united leadership ; he 
based it on the federal structure which made impossible a 
ministry for the whole “ Reich,” and on the divisions in the 
nation—the multitude of squabbling parties, creeds, and 
nationalities. But above all, too, he based it on the position 
of the Prussian throne, which had been the real leader of the 
State in all the great moments of history and which alone was 
able to strike a balance between opposing social interests. 

Here Bismarck appealed to precedents and traditions which 
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went back hundreds of years, just as they did in England, 
even if the direction was somewhat different. After the 
ravages of the Thirty Years’ War it was the German terri- 
torial magnates who, within their modest frontiers, first 
created social order and made a new beginning possible. 
This order in its north-German variety was based on the 
Protestant conception of authority, which had to do with the 
spiritual as well as the material welfare of its dependents. 
In the 18th century this religious conception of the Landes- 
vater became secularized and transformed into the enlight- 
ened police-state. At the same time, in the case of the three 
great monarchs of the house of Hohenzollern, it was raised 
into true historical greatness. While the Prussian State was 
strictly organized for the purposes of military power, it 
caused the welfare of the country to be promoted with all the 
means at its disposal. The State consciously promoted a 
policy of land settlement and population, it developed new 
methods of business and State manufacturing, while by means 
of grain stores it regulated the price of bread and balanced 
bad harvests. It protected, not the individual farmer, 
indeed, but the farming community, from that flight from the 
land which in England contributed so much to industrial 
misery and pauperism. In all this there were decided social, 
not to say socialistic, features. And Bismarck later gladly 
appealed to the words said to have been cried by Frederick 
the Great while still Crown Prince : “‘ Quand je serat Rot, je 
serai un vrai roi des gueux.” But we should misunderstand 
such a quotation if we were to interpret it in the purely 
humanitarian sense. The point was not the rights of the 
individual, but always only the power and welfare of the 
whole. These were well served by the very decided inter- 
vention of the King and his officials and by the “ right to 
work ”’ contained in the statute-book of 1794, which was more 
in the nature of a “duty to work.” Prussia in the 18th 
century already had its factory inspectors, but their chief task 
was to supervise the quality of the products. In all this, the 
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education of the nation and the education of industry was 
the real purpose. The same view—directed not to the in- 
dividual but to the totality—remained characteristic of social 
policy in its narrower sense. Its earliest traces can be seen 
just where the State itself was the employer on a large scale, 
namely in mining. In this field there developed the flourish- 
ing system of the so-called Knappschaften, whose officials not 
only watched over the payment of wages but were also 
especially responsible for the education of the workers. 
Again Prussian factory legislation started very characteristic- 
ally : it arose from a military report addressed to the King 
by a general. The report described the bad recruiting 
results in the industrial compared with the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and the threat to national health resulting from child 
labour. The need of a free industry to exploit cheap labour 
here collided sharply with the interests of the State. Accord- 
ingly in a decree of 1828 King Frederick William III 
demanded measures of assistance. ‘‘ The welfare of the 
people,” so one of the Prussian administrative departments 
wrote at the height of the Free Trade period, “‘ is in any case 
more important and indeed more advantageous to the State 
than even the growth of industry and external prosperity.” 
In spite of this attitude a decade elapsed before any regula- 
tions were issued, and even then the protective measures for 
children and young people represented only a modest pro- 
gress and lacked any adequate system of supervision. But 
still the start was made by a “ common rule ”’ for all factories 
and mines. It was not, as in England, society which itself 
tried to remedy particular abuses : a fundamental regulation 
was brought about from above by King and State. The 
State aimed not only at national health, but also at affording 
school instruction. Indeed, universal compulsory education, 
which in principle had existed since the time of Frederick 
William I, is in itself one of the greatest and most fruitful 
interferences in the sphere of freedom. During the period of 
Prussian reform general compulsory service was added as a 
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second institution which can certainly be called State- 
Socialistic. And so it follows naturally that it was the needs 
of the army which first made the necessity felt for a new 
ordering of society. Also the mobilization of voluntary 
forces by the freeing of peasants and by the introduction of 
municipal self-government resulted really from the desire to 
strengthen the military power of resistance against Napoleon. 
This réle of the State and the monarchy in the formation 
of a social order found a remarkable expression in German 
theory. Bismarck was certainly influenced by it, but he was 
more particularly prompted by actual facts and their social 
requirements. He did not pursue this path without the 
tension which is perhaps inseparable from all creative 
activity. He was always proud of the fact that the Bis- 
marcks had been settled in Brandenburg before the Hohen- 
zollerns and that he also belonged to the men of “ Ar und 
Halm,” on whom all the measures of the State make them- 
selves felt. But just as his family and the Prussian nobility in 
general were disciplined for the service of the State, so he was 
personally the most devoted servant of the monarchy. This 
very devotion gave him the lever with which to act, and, in 
1890, led him to tragedy. He subordinated his will to the 
objective institution of the monarchy and allowed himself to 
be devoured by his office. Shakespeare’s words in Coriolanus 
which he quoted in his Memories : “‘ Get home, you frag- 
ments,” might have been applied to the interested social 
groups as well as to the political parties. Bismarck’s very 
nature made it impossible for him to believe that harmony 
or indeed the best of all possible worlds would result from 
free competition and from the struggle of selfish impulses. 
Even the conception of original sin stood in the way of 
such an optimistic view, and each contact with reality con- 
vinced him of the power of evil, or, to speak concretely, 
of the oppression of the weak by the strong which took place 
behind the outer pretence of fair play. So that for him 
the social-political task was pre-eminently a question of State, 
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was simply to raise the power of authority above the interests 
of class. 

When Bismarck approached this task, he repeatedly, and 
without doubt honestly, emphasized the views of practical 
Christianity. And yet it was not the pious impulse of Lord 
Shaftesbury, not the attractive force of charity, which im- 
pelled him. When in 1885 von Bodelschwingh, the founder 
of the well-known Bethel Institutions, tried to secure the 
Chancellor’s interest for his work, Bismarck sent him the 
answer that individual powers could not settle the demands 
of the different social classes. ‘* Belief in a harmony of 
interests has been made bankrupt by history. No doubt the 
individual can do much good, but the social problem can 
only be solved by the State.” 

As if it were the prelude to a greater drama, this attitude 
of Bismarck becomes apparent in his first practical action. 
Just before he became minister he had been in England for 
the second time, and clearly he had there obtained some 
impressions of the importance of the trade unions and 
workers’ associations. So the first step in favour of the 
industrial worker proposed by Bismarck was to grant the 
right of free association. He met with opposition from the 
Minister of Commerce, and only succeeded in causing an 
inquiry to be set up into trade unionism. A further 
memorandum by Bismarck not only demanded that this 
matter should be settled by the State instead of being left to 
the agitation of the parties, but also proposed that the subject 
should be widened to include the réle of the State as em- 
ployer. How could the State set an example by giving 
longer notice to terminate engagements, by sharing profits, 
by introducing sickness, old-age, and life-insurance schemes, 
co-operative societies, and arbitration courts? This was 
Bismarck’s first advance towards direct intervention. He 
returned in January 1865 to the right of free association, and 
in so doing made his own specific contribution. In the first 
place, he based the right of workers to combine on the prin- 
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ciple of justice, aiming at equalizing living conditions. 
Further, he expected that this measure would produce 
educational results, but finally, also, it was to be a corrective 
for the unhealthy increase of certain branches of industry. 
Bismarck intended not so much to allow the workers to 
participate in the benefits of capitalistic expansion, as rather 
to keep the latter within bounds. 

Special circumstances emphasized the idea of direct or 
indirect intervention by the State. These were the years in 
which Bismarck was engaged in a violent struggle with the 
Prussian Liberals. Here the Socialist Ferdinand Lassalle 
offered himself as an ally. He wanted the German Workers’ 
Association, founded by him, not to act as the Radical wing 
of the middle classes, but against them. Assisted by the 
State he wished to press forward to a Democratic-Socialist 
order of society. He therefore demanded from the Govern- 
ment that the right of universal and equal suffrage should be 
granted, and a monetary credit given to found co-operative 
associations. By this means he hoped to win the State for 
the proletariat and to overcome capitalism. Bismarck was in 
personal contact with Lassalle from May 1863 till February 
1864. He, too, sympathized with universal suffrage, partly for 
tactical reasons, because it promised to undermine the pluto- 
cratic basis of the Liberal party ; partly because of his 
fundamental views on the relations between the monarchical 
power and the broad, sound masses of the people. He did, in 
fact, introduce the most democratic form of suffrage then 
known in the world; not into Prussia, but into the new 
Empire. And he was also prepared to experiment with 
co-operative associations. Here again tactical motives 
played a part. In May 1864 a workers’ deputation came to 
Berlin from the distressed district of the Silesian linen-weaving 
industry. Bismarck arranged for the desired reception by the 
King. When, after their return, the delegates were dismissed 
by the factory owner, who was also a Liberal Member of 
Parliament, the Prime Minister interfered. He recognized 
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how invaluable was the opportunity to lead the State, as 
trustee for the public interest, into the struggle against the 
class-prejudices of the Liberal opposition. But when he took 
up the matter publicly in the House of Representatives, he 
stated that the source of the trouble did not lie in the con- 
ditions at this individual factory, but in the general position 
of the working classes. Here, too, he wished to stress the 
principle. For the dismissed workmen he arranged a loan 
from the royal Civil List to enable them to form a co-operative 
association. Other small experiments of this kind followed, 
and he set up an inquiry into the position of the weavers in 
the industrial districts of Silesia. 

The interest of this occurrence does not lie in the details. 
It would have remained an episode even without the early 
death of Lassalle, because the great national decisions of 1866 
and 1870 completely changed the situation. Bismarck’s 
co-operative association collapsed—much as was the case in 
England with the associations organized only for production 
and not for distribution. It collapsed, although Bismarck 
devoted much personal attention to it and provided advice 
for the inexperienced workmen. No more did the inquiry 
into the conditions of the workers bear immediate fruit. But 
it gave Bismarck the opportunity to take up a position of 
historic importance. Even during the inquiry itself he had 
pressed for complete independence from party considerations. 
When, therefore, the Ministry’s final report laid stress on the 
“recognized teachings of national economy,” i.e. on the 
Liberal doctrine of laissez-faire, he interfered vigorously. He 
reminded his colleagues about English factory legislation and 
opposed to their supposedly universal theory the eternal rights 
ofreality. And when the Ministers pointed out that the State 
could not help the workers without calling forth similar 
appeals for assistance from all sides, he wrote on the margin 
of the report : “And is it, therefore, to help no one? But the 
State can help (der Staat kann).” 

(To be continued) 
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VEBLEN. By J. A. Hobson. Chapman & Hall, 1936. 6s. 


Thorstein Veblen died in August 1929. Irony of fate thus denied the 
ardent hater of Capitalist megalomania and American “ prosperity ”’ 
the bitter satisfaction of seeing some of his darkest prophecies come true 
in the Great Depression. For thirty years he had branded the 
light-hearted optimism of the “ American dream ”’ by proclaiming his 
nightmare of the self-destruction of Western society through financial 
exploitation, monopolistic sabotage, imperialism, and the class war. 
During an age of complacency he was one of the few guardians of the 
critical spirit, and certainly one of the most original social thinkers in his 
country. 

In all his writings Veblen’s mode of expression is distinctively scientific, 
and sometimes even very cryptic. Nevertheless his intellectual strength 
lies in creative vision and prophetic speculation rather than in exact 
logical reasoning. His life-work, which extends over almost every field 
of social research from biology and anthropology through psychology 
and economics to synthetic sociology, abounds in original ideas and acute 
observations. But often one cannot help noting that the argument does 
not fully support the conclusion, even when the latter appears plausible. 
This lack of precision and a disregard for minute analysis, no less than 
the unorthodox substance of his thinking, provided the reason why, 
during his life, academic social scientists treated him with reserve. All 
the more interesting is it that recent developments in social theory and 
a more critical view of most researchers on American social practice 
seem to bring Veblen posthumous recognition. After W. C. Mitchell’s 
appreciative essay,' Joseph Dorfman published a comprehensive work on 
Veblen.2. Now Mr. Hobson follows with a study which, in its brevity 
and clarity, may well serve as a popular introduction into Veblen’s 
highly complicated world of ideas. 

From Mr. Hobson’s exposition the reader gains two valuable clues for 
the understanding of Veblen’s lasting contribution to the social sciences. 
He is directed to Veblen’s sociology rather than to his economics, and is 
shown the American background of most of his problems. 

Though almost all of his writings are somehow connected with 
economic questions it was the psychological and sociological implications 
rather than the economic aspects in the narrower sense that attracted 
Veblen’s interest. It is true that, more than any other researcher in 


1 Recently republished in The Backward Art of Spending Money, 1937. 
2 Thorstein Veblen and His America, 1935. 
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Anglo-American social science, Veblen has advocated the economic 
interpretation of social institutions. But it is not the rational order of 
economic forces underlying the classical analysis or modern equilibrium 
theory which he supposed to dominate social evolution. Whenever he 
discusses complex socio-economic phenomena such as imperialism, class 
struggle, or socialism, he ultimately traces, as Mr. Hobson shows, the 
determining forces back to irrational tendencies and emotional urges. 
As a matter of fact, he well recognized a genuine and ultimately rational 
element operating in economic activity which he called “ instinct of 
workmanship.” But from the earliest stages of human history he sees 
this force influenced and “ contaminated ”’ by other motives, so that for 
him the economic realm is not a self-contained section of social life but 
rather the playground for all human drives and interests. 

Veblen advocated an “ evolutionary ”’ theory of economics proper, 
based on a psychology which should have regard to the full complexity of 
these urges and motives. It is significant that so unorthodox an econo- 
mist as Mr. Hobson is not much satisfied with these attempts, and even 
feels bound repeatedly to defend the prevailing method of economic 
analysis against Veblen’s heretic attacks. All the more are we prepared 
to accept Mr. Hobson’s account of Veblen’s true sociological achieve- 
ments, which he formulated, above all, in the Theory of the Leisure 
Class and in the Instinct of Workmanship. Here the conflict be- 
tween the creative forces in man’s working life and the predatory 
motives circling round ownership and prestige form the content of the 
great drama of social evolution. It starts with the original antagonism 
between an agricultural and a pastoral organization of economic activity, 
an antagonism which, in Veblen’s view, survives in the struggle of the 
technology of modern industry against its control by modern finance. 
It branches out into the “ various institutions of politics, religion, art, 
literature, sport, and ‘society,’ which constitute the stuff called ‘ civiliza- 
tion.’ ” 

But to understand the topical significance and also the limitations of 
Veblen’s work we have to trace back his questions and answers te his 
American milieu and its transformation during his lifetime. He was one 
of the first to realize that the “ frontier ” had come to its close, and what 
consequences this must have for the American class structure. In order 
to overcome the growing tensions of monopolistic capitalism he looked for 
a way practicable even in spite of the lack of class consciousness among 
the American masses. This is the final reason why he rejected Marxism 
and any attempt to form a revolutionary proletarian front. For him the 
fundamental conflict of the present was between the “ workmanship ” 
of the industrial managers and technicians and their exploitation by the 
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financiers in control. He wanted to solve this conflict by a kind of guild 
socialism which should vest the ordering of the economic system in 
what he called the “‘ engineers,” a new type of middle class interested only 
in general efficiency. 

Mr. Hobson does not fail to point out the inconsistencies of these 
speculations in social reconstruction. But it is perhaps necessary to add 
that the very vagueness of these ideas makes them particularly suitable 
for the pursuit of interests which strongly contradict Veblen’s original 
intentions. He would not be the first social thinker who, with the 
liberal instrument of scientific criticism, forged the weapons which others 
used to destroy both liberty and science. Mr. Hobson rightly calls him 
one of the great sociologists of our time. So was Pareto. er 

. Lowe. 


CANADA. By André Siegfried. Cape. London, 1937. 

We have had some very useful books from the pen of Siegfried, and here 
is another. Thirty years ago he published Le Canada, les Deux Races, 
and since then he has been in the new world more than once. His America 
Comes of Age was bound to help in his study. No one is more competent 
to write about the changes that are upon us with ever-growing momen- 
tum; and few have wider knowledge of modern conditions as a back- 
ground for comparison. Those who have not been in touch with what 
has been going on in the Dominion may well be startled by parts of this 
book 


The few who are closer to the Canadian scene may complain that they 
find little that is new in the book; but that does not matter. The author 
has never trafficked in sensation. What he does is go after the facts as 
he finds them. 

Chapter II faces the reader up to the revelations of geography. Viewed 
from this angle one finds four Canadas, each one separated from the others 
by marked physical features, and each closer in many respects—even 
culturally—to the corresponding part of the U.S.A. than they are to one 
another. No wonder that the Dominion is called a political unit, but 
nothing more! By far the most populous and the wealthiest of these 
four is the one inhabiting the area drained by the St. Lawrence river, 
comprising the provinces Quebec and Ontario. But right here the 
divergencies that separate the Dominion appear at their greatest. The 
former is French in speech and tradition and Catholic in faith, the latter 
is British and Protestant. Can the lamb and the lion lie down together ? 

The French have long felt—beneath the surface—that they have been 
treated as a conquered people, and have been at a disadvantage economi- 
cally during the nineteenth century. (Their reactions to this, and the 
story of their cultural advance, have been finely set forth in the best book 
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on Quebec in English—Bracq’s The Evolution of French Canada, Mac- 
millan, 1926.) Of late the shoe is rather on the other foot. Ontario folk 
are getting nervous, owing to the pressure of population across the Ottawa 
river. Formerly this “ overflow ” went southward to the New England 
States. Now it is taking up the “ abandoned farms” of the one-time 
cradle of British Protestantism, and the effect is startling. 

This is only a minor phase of the population movement that is one of the 
major factors in forming the New Canada. The main one, of course, 
has been the settling of the broad West. When the writer of these lines 
was at school in Manitoba, there was as yet neither a Saskatchewan nor 
an Alberta. Now they have close on 2,000,000 people, and are the 
largest area producing wheat for export in the world. One-third of 
Canada’s eleven millions of people are west of the Great Lakes. But 
that is not all. A large part of this new West was opened up by non- 
British elements from Central Europe, the largest single group being the 
Ukrainians. These people are thought by many to be a “ threat ” to an 
Anglo-Saxon Dominion, the more so as they bear children much faster 
than the British stock. Clearly the task of achieving a homogeneous West 
will not be easy. 

The newer developments in Canadian life come in for attention in 
Siegfried’s book, e.g. the opening up the enormous mineral wealth of the 
Northlands, the serious effects of the dry years on wheat-growing, and the 
vexed problem of the British North America Act. This last is the ‘‘ Con- 
stitution” of the Dominion, and though only seventy years old is as 
out of date as the more famous Constitution of the Republic to the south. 
Many resent the fact that the Privy Council in London is still the final 
court of appeal for essentially internal Canadian issues. All realize 
that the special position given to Quebec in 1877 in no way meets the 
demands of the modern scene, especially in view of the growth of the West. 
(More recent “ Corporatism ” trends in the French province came too 
late to find a place in the book, but they have a bearing on this wider 
issue too.) 

Siegfried rightly gives much space to the matter of Canada’s place in 
international affairs. Her voice in the councils of the League of Nations 
has sounded more American than British. The veteran editor of the 
Manitoba Free Press, Dr. J. W. Dafoe, emphasized this in the title of his 
lectures delivered not long since at Columbia University, “‘ Canada, an 
American Nation.” Three features of this outreach of Canada’s 
influence are dwelt on with feeling by Canadians: (i) their relation to the 
American Republic next door, (ii) their desire to be of use in promoting 
goodwill between that Republic and the British Commonwealth, and (iii) 
their look-out on the Pacific Basin—facing the Orient. None of these is a 
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simple matter, least of all the first. Here, Canadian opinion is split 
wide open. The West wants the least possible barrier to the south, in 
order to have a market for surplus beef and bread-stuffs; the East wants 
a tariff wall to protect “ infant” industries. And so the merry tale 
goes on. Siegfried has done us a service in not running away from any 


of these issues. How they will be “ solved ” only the future can tell. 
J. Rose. 


NEWCOMERS AND NOMADS IN CALIFORNIA. By William T. 
and Dorothy Cross. Stanford University Press, 1937. Pp. ix + 149. 
$1.50. 

In the United States of America, as in this country, the great economic 
depression produced a great migration; and there, as here, new forms of 
Government action became necessary. There are many similarities 
between the problems and the measures of the two countries, but the 
reader of this book will probably be impressed more by the dissimilarities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cross give an account of the “ transient,”’ or, as we 
should say, the vagrant problem in California, where it assumed large 
dimensions. In times of stress Americans have usually pushed west; 
and California received an enormous influx, both as being the most 
westerly State and also as having been advertised in glowing terms as an 
earthly paradise. 

America is well accustomed to people on the move, and hitherto the 
recognized treatment has been what the authors call ‘‘ the hand-out-and- 
God-speed method, sanctioned by pioneer tradition.” Doubtless this 
method has long been crude and often cruel in its working, but in normal 
times it has seemed to most Americans appropriate and tolerable. It was 
clearly inadequate in California when the number of homeless persons 
rose to well over a hundred thousand; both private philanthropy and the 
county system of poor relief broke down under the strain. In 1933 the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act was passed, and “ for the first time in 
American history was authorization made under a comprehensive plan 
of relief for the non-resident poor.” 

As a result of the Act a chain of shelters was established, at which 
men and boys received food and lodging and general supervision, in 
return for which they were expected to put in from one to three hours’ 
work a day. Many were sent to special camps, where they were put to 
tasks very similar to those at some of our Ministry of Labour recondition- 
ing camps at Kielder and elsewhere. Families were given relief such 
as was customarily given to indigent settled families; but it was more 
adequate, and there was more systematic care, and the cost was federally 
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In all this there are obvious similarities to what has happened in this 
country. The great difference, a somewhat startling difference, is that 
whereas in Great Britain the efforts of the Government have been to 
promote migration, in the United States the authorities have directed 
their energies to checking it. The explanation of this is that in the 
United States there has been no well-established system of unemployment 
benefit or allowance to make life possible and tolerable in the former 
place of work; moreover there is an American tradition of moving 
on which is lacking here. And, secondly, there is no well-organized 
system of labour exchanges in America to direct migration to new labour 
markets and to warn displaced men against wandering on the chance or 
rumour of work. Hence there has been an immense amount of useless 
and often aimless wandering such as is unknown in this country. 

The book deals interestingly with the analysis of the transient problem 
and with the development of the new technique of relief. The discerning 
English reader will note that there is still little in America of the concep- 
tion of the unemployed man’s claim upon the community, which is 
commonly held in labour circles in this country, and which has influ- 
enced thought and feeling far beyond them. Relief is given in America 
as a measure of humanity and expediency, but the idea nowhere emerges 
in this book that the unemployed man has a right to maintenance as a 
victim of maladjustments for which he is entitled to hold the community 
responsible. Henry A. Mgss. 


SOCIAL WORK AS CAUSE AND FUNCTION, AND OTHER 
PAPERS. By Porter R. Lee. Columbia University Press, 1937. 
Pp. x + 270. 125. 6d. 

This volume of essays, chiefly reprints of addresses, was issued to mark 
the completion of the twenty-fifth year of Mr. Porter Lee’s educational 
activity at the New York School of Social Work, of which for twenty years 
he has been director. The essays are social workers’ “ shop,”’ discussion 
of professional problems with fellow social workers, and they are marked 
by keenness and by breadth of view. 

The essay which gives its title to the book deals with the change over 
which is bound to come in social service when the recognition of an evil 
has been established, and when the apparatus for dealing with it has 
become a part of the normal machinery of the community. Mr. Lee 
asks us whether we do not often carry over into the later stage the temper 
and the methods appropriate to the former stage. Of course, the 
antithesis must not be pressed too hard, but the distinction is a useful one. 
Certainly in England a good deal of social service is carried on in an 
unhealthy atmosphere of shallow excitement, in terra: of “ crusade,” 
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to the detriment of constructive planning and of solid and permanent 
achievement. 

Other topics dealt with in these essays are the change in the nature 
of authority in the family, the desirability of preserving a unified profes- 
sion of social workers in face of the tendency to become aggregations of 
specialists, and the difficulties which professional social workers experience 
in carrying their public with them. Henry A. Mess. 


EDUCATION, CAPITALIST AND SOCIALIST. By Beryl Pring. 
London, Methuen & Co., Lid. 280 pp. 75. 6d. net. 

This book attempts to do two things—to show the imperfections of 
education in a capitalistic state, and the excellencies that would flow 
from a socialistic state. Both are easy propositions, for the imperfections 
are obvious enough and the excellencies can be promised freely. But the 
arguments that the change from a capitalist to a socialist system would 
bring about these excellencies are more difficult to prove, and they are 
therefore assumed. Ina book marked by much prejudice and assumption 
the reader will be irritated or enheartened according to his social 
political faith. ‘ 

There is much in the book that was well worth saying, and it is a pity 
that it should be interwoven with so many doubtful dogmas and made 
emphatic by so many patent omissions. The charges that can be 
brought against our education system are serious enough : we have not 
achieved equality of opportunity, or escaped the evils of class bias, or 
avoided failure on many counts, but we have at any rate made many 
successful attempts to improve it, and the progress in the present century 
has been great. But Miss Pring gives no credit for all this ; she ignores 
history and the story of improvements with a fine disdain ; she is so 
intent on weaknesses that she cannot be bothered to notice improve- 
ments ; the past for her is only a record of failure. 

Meanwhile, however, the workers should get what they can from the 
capitalist system. ‘“‘ By all means allow individuals to make use of such 
institutions as the Workers’ Educational Association,” though it smacks 
of capitalist patronage and “ it is all the more important that through a 
working class educational movement as many workers as possible should 
become aware of the dialectic process, so that, when the moment comes for 
revolutionary change, bloody or otherwise, it should not be passed over 
and opportunities missed.” It would be interesting to discuss this 
passage in a class under the auspices of the W.E.A. 

Nor is the second part of the book any more convincing. It begins 
with anti-climax: the immediate educational programme of the 
socialist state would be merely to raise the school-leaving age to fifteen, 
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and as soon as possible to sixteen. These are “ambulance” measures 
until buildings are ready for a new advance. A new local authority will 
come into being, organized for efficiency and representing “ expert 
knowledge and varied interests . . . not a number of vaguely philan- 
thropic persons, entirely ignorant of educational principle and practice, 
with a sprinkling of clergy to safeguard their own interests.” Anybody 
with a knowledge of local administration at the present day will know that 


such a description is false and unfair. 


The constructive proposals are sometimes absurd, sometimes amusingly 
naive. The public schools, among other outworn institutions, are to 
come under the new State department ; ‘“‘ a number of headmasters will 
probably resign in disgust’ ; the older teachers will be pensioned off, 
and the younger ones be compelled ‘‘ to acquire some knowledge of 
psychology and modern educational methods.” 

Perhaps Miss Pring is right in viewing revolutionary change as “‘ bloody 
or otherwise ’’ ; it might also be amusing. FRANK SMITH. 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATION. By R. M. Bear. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. Pp. 434. 

The thesis of this book is that the function of the school is supplementary 
and residual : it provides a training not given elesewhere, and it takes 
over activities and functions no longer provided by other social institutions. 
It should undertake only those elements which are clearly a part of the 
total education needed for effective personality. Hence to determine the 
true purpose and limitations of the school we must study the main 
spheres of institutional activity and decide the work of the school in 
relation to each. 

Professor Bear therefore examines the structure of society in its family 
life, its recreational pursuits, its industrial organization, and its religious 
expression, and shows the relation of the school to each. He also deals 
with current changes in the community and in the school, which is its 
agent. A final section deals with social change and the relationship of 
the school thereto. 

While many of the illustrations and terms relate directly to American 
life, the book is a clear account of modern tendencies, and emphasizes 
a modern view of the relationship of the school to the society that maintains 
it. Each chapter includes a number of questions and problems and a 
selected bibliography, and will assist the student who wishes to enter the 
rather neglected field of the relationship between school and society. 

FRANK SMITH. 
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